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Editor's Letter 


WELCOME TO THE first issue of a brand-new 
independent publication created specifically for historic 
aviation's “true believers”; those of us with a deep, 
abiding passion for man's glorious triumphs — and 
calamitous failures — in the quest to master the air 
above us and the universe around us. In my view, these 
victories and defeats form one of human history's most 
compelling adventures; one that we aim to chronicle. 

In terms of content, we've eschewed items like news 
and events listings, which are covered admirably 
elsewhere, in favour of concentrating on forensically- 
researched history, much of it little-known or previously 
unpublished, gathered from the most authoritative 
sources available, including first-hand accounts and 
official documents whenever possible. 

Of course, history should never be regarded as set in 
stone; it is constantly evolving and new information is 
coming to light all the time. I am convinced that a great 
deal of such undiscovered information and specialist 
knowledge resides with you, our readers, and one of the 
central struts of our mission is to encourage the sharing 
of knowledge among the true believers — so I'd love to 
hear from you! Cleared for take-off . . . 


i a 


We would like to dedicate our first issue to the late 
Johnny de Uphaugh, definitely a “true believer”. 


FRONT COVER Appropriately enough for our maiden voyage, our 
cover image is the second Short Calcutta, G-EBVH, being towed out 
on to the Medway for its first flight on May 3, 1928. 


BACK COVER From top to bottom: Hugh Hefner’s “Big Bunny” — 
DC-9 N950PB; the bizarre Camco V-Liner; sheep in wolf’s clothing 
— Spitfires in swastikas; Lightning F.1A XM177 at Wethersfield, 1961. 
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There I was... 


In February 1971 renowned wildlife photographer GEORGE EALOVEGA was 
a young American expat living in Surrey, earning his daily bread photographing 
planes, trains and automobiles. One day a call summoned him to Shannon Airport 
in Ireland for a shoot with one of KLM's brand-new Boeing 747s. George recalls 
being blown away by the world’s newest and largest airliner — literally . . . 


T THE TIME my main line of work 

consisted of photographing a lot of 

cars and motorcycles, but I also did 

the occasional bit of aircraft work. 

In early 1971 the Boeing 747 had just 
been introduced to Europe and the company sent 
over a handful of brand-new examples for pilot 
training at Shannon Airport in western Ireland for 
five different airlines. Boeing wanted some ballsy 
wide-angle shots of the 747-200 just as the nose 
gear lifted off the tarmac for a series of billboard 
and magazine ads. This of course meant being 
rather close to the gigantic new airliner — but I 
was young and a whole lot dumber than I am 
now, so I agreed to do it. The bottom line was that 
this called for me and my assistant to be prone on 
the ground as the aircraft took off with their 


wingtips passing over our heads . . . or so the 
tower told us. All five Jumbos were practising 
“touch & goes” so there was plenty of opportunity 
to get the required shots. 

Out of the many take-off photographs I shot for 
the Boeing ad campaign, this one came a wee-bit 
closer to my side of the runway than the others, 
and the outboard engine, which was now pointing 
downwards, caught us square in the back and 
blasted us 50ft (15m) down the runway. The 
camera was a little scorched — as were we — but 
fun is fun and besides, all we snappers did for 
the big bucks was press a little button, right? 


Thanks to Pip Blakemore for his invaluable help 
with this feature 


Dutch airline KLM took delivery of 
the first of its Boeing 747-200Bs 

in early 1971, the prototype of the 
upgraded Jumbo variant having 
made its first flight on October 11, 
1970. George photographed one of 
the first to be delivered to the airline 
at Shannon Airport in February 1971. 


<. 


What's wrong with this picture? What appears at first [a 
glance to be a classic Schwarm of German fighters turns = = 
out on closer inspection to be a formation of Spitfire XVIs aia Pa 


in Luftwaffe markings. British photographer Charles E. pi t 
Brown took this characteristically superb photograph of - 
the formation in transit to the RAF Display at Farnborough 

from Handley Page Hastings TG568 on July 8, 1950. 


MESSERS CHIRITEES) 
A [FI OSLO A 


In July 1950 the Royal Air Force held its first — and last — post-war air display at 
Farnborough, part of which included a dramatic recreation of Operation Jericho, the 
RAF's famous 1944 raid on Amiens prison. The Luftwaffe's presence was provided 
by a surprise element specially made up to look the part, as NICK STROUD explains => 


HE SIX SLEEK fighters jostled and jinked 

alongside one another in a classic Luft- 

waffe Schwarm formation, the menacing 

black crosses standing out on their square- 
tipped wings, offset by bright yellow noses and 
prop-spinners. The formation streaked towards a 
Hampshire airfield 35 miles (56km) to the south- 
west of London, intent on mixing it with an attack 
force of de Havilland Mosquitoes. A matter of min- 
utes later, the fighters arrived just in time to ham- 
per the Mosquitoes’ attempts to cause mayhem 
and devastation at the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment’s vital base at Farnborough. German fighters 
protecting an airfield in the heart of England from 
a low-level bombing raid by Mosquitoes? What 
was happening here? Although the fighters looked 
convincingly Teutonic, all were powered by Rolls- 
Royce engines and all were flown by serving RAF 
officers. So what was the story? 


A show of strength? 

The occasion was the first — and last — post-war 
RAF display to be held at Farnborough, in which 
Britain’s primary air arm was given the oppor- 
tunity to show off its hardware as the Korean con- 
flict erupted 5,000 miles away. Although much of 
the machinery on display, both static and flying, 
was in truth obsolete or, at best, fast approaching 
obsolescence, the event was intended to project 
British air power and reflect on the heroic efforts of 
the RAF in the recent hard-won world war. 

To accentuate the latter, it was decided to recreate 
the 2nd Tactical Air Force’s daring raid on the 
prison at Amiens in enemy-occupied France on 
February 18, 1944, in which, reportedly, more than 
100 French resistance fighters under sentence of 
death were freed when Mosquitoes breached the 
prison walls with bombs dropped with pinpoint 
accuracy. This recreation would act as an introduc- 
tion to what the official programme described as 
“the potentialities of air power in other fields 
of activity”, including the parachuting, from a 
Handley Page Hastings, of arms to the “escapees”, 
who would then be picked up by Sikorsky Hover- 
fly II helicopters and a Waco Hadrian glider, which 
was to be snatched, by means of a grab-wire, by 
a passing Dakota. 


The “Messerschpitts” smartly lined up — note the 
precise positioning or “dressing” of the propellers 
— in standard RAF camouflage with German 
markings during the weekend of the show. 


FRIDAY ren Spf saroRDAy 8th JULY 


ABOVE The splendid programme for the RAF Display 
at Farnborough in July 1950. Although Roy Nockolds’ 
cover illustration shows Vampires and Meteors — the 
RAF's front-line jet fighters of the time — most of the 
aircraft in the display were nearing obsolescence. 


Enter the “Spitfire 109s” 

Enemy interference for the Amiens part of the dis- 
play was to be provided by six “Spitfire 109s” of 
Fighter Command, painted to represent generic 
German fighters. These six clipped-wing Spitfire 
XVIs — two of which were fitted with the later 
“bubble” canopy — were provided by Nos 5 and 17 
Sqns, both based at Chivenor during 1949-51. 

The Amiens tribute was scheduled to take place 
between 1636hr and 1654hr and, according to 
British aviation journal Flight, “had everything — 
drama, excitement, inspiration”. Under the leader- 
ship of Wg Cdr R.W. Cox DSO, the Mosquito B.35 


ABOVE A poor-quality but rare photograph of five of the Spitfire XVIs in transit to Farnborough. The square-tipped 
wings of the Mk XVI, as on the Luftwaffe’s Bf 109 and Fw 190, lent further verisimilitude to the occasion. 


bombers of Nos 14 and 98 Sqns thrust home their 
treetop-level attack on the mocked-up prison in 
the face of audacious passes by the “enemy” Spit- 
fires, which were then set upon themselves by 
escort Spitfire 22s of Nos 610, 611 and 613 Sqns 
RAuxAF, in place of the Hawker Typhoons used as 
escorts on the real Amiens sortie. In reference to 
the original raid, one of the Supermarine “109s” 
applied the coup de grâce to the controlling Mos- 
quito, in tribute to Gp Capt P.C. “Pick” Pickard, 
who was lost on the Amiens sortie. 


In its report of July 13, 1950, Flight stated that 


“delayed-action bombs detonated with aural and 
structural effect, followed by a Hastings which 
flew at Storch-like speed to succour the liberated 
prisoners; a pair of Hoverflies played their part 
with cool efficiency and — happily — a hitch did 
occur, in the loudly applauded glider snatch”. 
Within a matter of days the Spitfires had been 
returned to their standard RAF uniforms and were 
back to the day jobs at Chivenor. For one 
afternoon, however, they had brought back the 
dark days when black crosses over England Æ 
were an all-too-common sight. = 


“Spitfire 109s” in the RAF Display at Farnborough, July 7-8, 1950 


At least eight Spitfires were painted to represent enemy fighters in the Amiens tribute 
display, probably six for the display plus two spares in case of unserviceability. All were 
Supermarine Spitfire XVIs, and all were built at the Vickers-Armstrongs factory at Castle 
Bromwich between December 1944 and July 1945. All carried the UT codes of No 17 Sqn, 
which, with their individual letters, were painted either side of a German cross 


RW384 Coded UT+S for the display. Served 
with 126 Sqn; 19 Sqn; 41 Sqn; 691 Sqn; 17 Sqn; 
No 203 Advanced Flying School (AFS); 17 
Sqn; No 3 Civilian Anti-Aircraft Co-operation 
Unit (CAACU). Struck off charge in May 1951 


TB630 Coded UT+E. Served with 403 Sqn; 691 
Sqn; 17 Sqn; 5 Sqn; No 5 CAACU. Sold as 
scrap in February 1956 


TB758 Coded UT+X. Served with 340 Sqn; No 
11 Air Gunnery School; 595 Sqn; 691 Sqn; 17 
Sqn; No 102 Flying Refresher School (FRS); 
No 103 FRS. Sold as scrap in October 1953 


TB993 Coded UT+O. served with 603 Sqn; 692 
Sqn; 691 Sqn; 17 Sqn; AFS at Exeter 


TB863 Coded UT+D. Served with 453 Sqn; 186 
Sqn; 657 Sqn; 691 Sqn; 17 Sqn. Following 
accident on July 17, 1951, sold to MGM as 
stage prop for 1955 film Reach For The Sky. 


Pilots who participated in the display included: 
Fit Lts D. White and D. Yeardley, Fg Off F. Bernard, Sqn Ldr R. Noble and Pit Off R. B. Barnes 
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Stored in props room at Pinewood. Used as 
spares supplier for Battle of Britain film in 1969. 
Moved to Booker for restoration in October 
1982, registered G-CDAN. Bought by The 
Fighter Collection 1986. Sold to Tim Wallis in 
New Zealand in early 1989 to become ZK-XVI. 
Acquired by Temora Aviation Museum, NSW, 
Australia, in April 2006, registered VH-XVI. 
Currently airworthy (late 2012) 


TE173 Coded UT+R. Served with 587 Sqn; 691 
Sqn; 17 Sqn; Reserve Flying School Exeter; 
listed as Non-Effective Airframe (NEA) 5/53 


TE286 Coded UT+B. Served with 65 Sqn; 164 
Sqn; 691 Sqn; 17 Sqn; RFS Exeter. Struck off 
charge February 1953 


TE380 Coded UT+C. Served with 587 Sqn; 691 
Sqn; 17 Sqn; Reserve Flying School Exeter. 
Struck off charge in February 1953 
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The DC-8 crash 
that rocked Hollywood 


ABOVE RIGHT Carole 
Lombard was one of the most 
successful and highly-paid 
actresses of the 1930s, and 
was noted for her roles in 
screwball comedies like My 
Man Godfrey of 1936. 


In January 1942 Clark Gable and Carole 
Lombard were the embodiment of the 
perfect Hollywood couple; he, handsome 
and rugged, she beautiful and feisty. With 
America having entered the war only a 
matter of weeks before, Lombard was 
returning from a hugely successful war 
bond drive to the Midwest when tragedy 
struck — as MICHAEL O’LEARY relates 


HE MONTH OF January 1942 was a 

particularly black one for the citizens of 

the USA. Reeling from the Japanese 

attack on Pearl Harbor just weeks earlier, 

the country had been thrust into World 
War Two, in many ways, completely unprepared. 
The population was in fear of a Japanese invasion 
of America’s west coast and was haunted by the 
possibility of German long-range bomber raids on 
the east coast (where black columns of smoke 
rising from freighters torpedoed by German 
U-boats was a regular sight). America could feel 
its borders closing in from all sides. 

For First Officer Morgan A. Gillette of Trans- 
continental & Western Airlines (TWA), the war 
seemed a world away as he pulled his wool 
uniform coat tighter on the cold ramp of the 
Western Airlines Airport at the remote city of Las 
Vegas in the Nevada desert. The date was January 
16, 1942, 1810hr Pacific Standard Time (PST), and 
Gillette was performing the customary walk- 
round inspection of the Douglas DC-3 Sky-Club 
transport of which he was the copilot. With 
Eveready flashlight in hand, Gillette probed the 
airframe of the almost-new twin-engined trans- 
port as he looked for any irregularities that might 
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ABOVE LEFT The King of Hollywood — Clark Gable was married to oil heiress Ria Langham when he met Carole 
Lombard; a divorce ensued and Gable proposed to Lombard during a break in the filming of Gone With The Wind. 


ABOVE RIGHT Carole Lombard in 1936. A longtime fan of Lombard's, author Graham Greene described her as 
“Platinum blonde with a heart-shaped face, delicate impish features and a figure made to be swathed in silver 
lame . . .” It was reported that Lombard earned five times the salary of the US President in her 1930s heyday. 


hinder the normal operation of the airline’s 
prestigious transcontinental route. 

Inside the small terminal, the DC-3's passengers 
were hurriedly finishing quickly-prepared sand- 
wiches and drinking the last of the hot coffee to 
ward off the night chill before the aircraft’s depar- 


ture to Union Air Terminal at Burbank in California. 


Gillette took his eyes away from the aircraft and 
looked inside the dimly-lit terminal area (the 
nationwide blackout was not yet completely in 
effect), distinguishing a group of young men in 
the uniform of the US Army Air Corps surround- 
ing a beautiful, statuesque blonde — Hollywood 
actress Carole Lombard. 


The perfect Hollywood couple 

Lombard (born Jean Peters in 1908) was the 
quintessential American success story. She began 
acting in films during 1921 with her first appear- 
ance, aged 13, in A Perfect Crime. From that point, 
her career began moving upward with more roles 
coming her way as she matured into a beautiful 
young woman. To complement her vivacious 
looks, Lombard also had a mind of her own and 
once stated, “I live by a man’s code designed to fit 
a man’s world, yet at the same time I never forget 
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that a womans first job is to choose the right 
shade of lipstick.” 

Her quick wit and ability to say what she meant 
endeared the actress to the American public. 
Lombard quickly caught the attention of Clark 
Gable, the widely acknowledged “King of 
Hollywood”, and their romance became the stuff 
of front-page headlines, culminating in marriage. 
It seemed the pair had become the ideal movie 
couple and Hollywood was quick to promote the 
pair. Displaying her usual down-to-earth humour, 
Lombard explained to reporters shortly after the 
marriage: “Listen, he’s no Clark Gable at home.” 
The genuine affection the two actors held for each 
other was very apparent. 

However, the attack on Pearl Harbor placed new 
and completely different demands on the couple. 
The government was quick to realise that Holly- 
wood personalities could do a lot for the newly 
burgeoning war effort. In the aftermath of the 
Japanese attack, film producer and studio executive 
Darryl F. Zanuck (a lieutenant colonel in the US 
Army Reserve) rushed to Washington DC to help 
set up plans for how Hollywood could aid the war 
effort through training and propaganda films as 
well as using his studio stars for vital fundraising. 
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Gable and Lombard had been at Gilmore Field 
in Los Angeles watching a baseball game when 
news of the Japanese attack was announced. They 
immediately rushed home and listened to the 
radio news reports in stunned disbelief, with 
Lombard cursing the Japanese in no uncertain 
terms; a friend of the actress once commented, 
“Carole was the first woman I ever met who used 
four-letter words like a truck driver”. 


As the shock of the news wore off, Gable penned a 
short message to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
offering his services, but Roosevelt replied stating 
that Gable should stay in Hollywood as his films 
would be essential to the war effort. MGM Studios 
soon asked Gable and Lombard to take part ina 
cross-country war bond-selling campaign. Gable, 
however, refused — stating he did not like crowds 
and was “not a salesman”. Lombard did agree to 
the trip, however, being a friend of Roosevelt as 
well as one of the President's favourite actresses. 
Lombard was to begin her tour in Indianapolis 
(she had been born in Indiana). Presidential 
advisor Harry Hopkins felt that women were 
“much better than men at arousing patriotic 


instinct”. Lombard was to be accompanied by her 
mother, Bess Peters, and Otto Winkler, Carole’s 
personal public relations agent. The group met at 
Union Station in Los Angeles on January 12, 1942, 
and set out by train across the country. It was hoped 
that the star would raise $500,000 in Indianapolis. 
Three days later she appeared in a tight strapless 
black velvet gown at the Cadle Tabernacle with a 
crowd of 12,000 listening to her patriotic speech 
and rousing rendition of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
By the end of just one day, Lombard had sold 
more than $2 million-worth of bonds. 

The next day, Lombard decided she wanted to 
get back to California as quickly as possible — 
and that meant flying, something that Carole’s 
mother did not like. Transcontinental flights were 
not common at the time and were usually 
reserved for the wealthy. 
Winkler began calling 
around to get tickets for 
one of the few available 
flights, but discovered 
all were full with 
war-priority passen- 
gers. However, he 
eventually found a 


A pair of Art Deco classics depart 
New York City — A TWA DC-3 
flies over the French ocean liner 
SS Normandie, which made 139 
westbound transatlantic voyages 
between 1935 and 1941. 


ABOVE With the USA’s entry into the war TWA repainted the fuselages of its DC-3s, replacing the Lindbergh Line 
legend with exhortations to buy war bonds. The DC-3-362 Lombard was travelling in, c/n 3295, was built as NC1951 
but the registration was cancelled on February 7, 1941, the machine becoming NC 1946/ “387” in TWA service. 


cancellation for three seats aboard a TWA airliner. ever flown in an aircraft before that point. 

Her mother still objected and Carole called for a With the registration NC1946 gleaming on its 

coin toss to settle the matter. Carole called for polished skin, the TWA DC-3 landed at Indianap- 

“tails” and won. olis and, after refuelling, took on its three new 
Lombard wired Gable that she would be passengers. The next stop was Wichita, Kansas, 


flying home along with the comment, 
“Pappy, you better get in this man’s 
army”. Gable and friends made 


for more fuel and servicing while a few 
passengers disembarked and others 


took their place — including Joseph 


plans to welcome the actress with Szigeti, an internationally-known 
a party at their San Fernando violinist, who had escaped the 
Valley ranch. Nazis in his native Hungary and 
was preparing to appear in the 
ihe mag i : film Holiday Inn with Bing Crosby. 
The DC-3 that was to take the With the Wichita stop completed, 
Lombard party was part of the airliner headed off over the 
TWA's Flight Three — the Kansas plains for Albuquerque, 
transcontinental service that New Mexico, which was the last 


started in New York and ended in 


scheduled stop before arriving at 
Burbank. Officials told the trio that the i 


Union Air Terminal. However, at this 


aircraft would be at Burbank 17 flying stop the War Department notified TWA that it 
hours after departing Indianapolis. To Lombard’s had 12 members of the Air Corps who had to be 
irritation her mother, a strong believer in the put on the DC-3 as a matter of urgency. The 
occult, viewed the flight as a bad omen since Lombard trio was asked to give up its seats, but 
“there were too many threes involved in the trip”; the actress refused, insisting that her recent 
Lombard was 33 years old, the aircraft was a DC-3 fundraising drive entitled her to some form of 
operating as Flight Three, and they were travel- priority. Lombard’s mother and Winkler both 


ling as a party of three. Also, Peters claimed that wanted off, but since the actress remained firm 
her “personal astrologer” had told her not to flyin they had little choice but to continue. Szigeti 
1942, although there is no evidence that she had did relinquish his seat and departed into the 
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ABOVE The Lombard party was flying aboard a DC-3 arranged in TWA's 


Sky Club configuration, which did not have the Sky 


DST's overnight 


berths, but instead offered plenty of room and comfortable seating. 


RIGHT A late 1930s-vintage TWA luggage label emphasising the airline's use 
of the ultra-modern DST and DC-3 on its transcontinental routes. By 1941 


SHORTEST.. FASTEST., 


some 80 per cent of airliners on American domestic service were DC-3s. 


terminal. It was to be a momentous decision. 

The pilots who boarded the flight were carrying 
lots of heavy equipment including parachutes and 
duffel bags and the groundcrew had to “adjust” the 
weight of the aircraft to make sure the load was 
legal according to government regulations. How- 
ever, it is almost certain that the DC-3 took off 
exceeding its gross weight. Also at Albuquerque, a 
TWA crew change took place with Capt Wayne 
Williams, Flying Officer Gillette and hostess Alice 
Getz taking over the command of Flight Three. 

Williams, who had accrued some 12,000 flying 
hours, had begun his airline career with American 
Airways (forerunner of American Airlines) in June 
1929. By 1931 the pilot had applied for a job with 
TWA but was turned down owing to his reputa- 
tion in the fledgling industry for taking risks with 
equipment and cargo. However, he was eventually 
hired by TWA as a night airmail pilot, but was 
fired within 18 months for insubordination, 
carelessness and damaging company equipment. 
“I do not care to be responsible for his flying with 
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passengers,” stated a TWA official. Williams took 
his case to the National Labor Regulations Board, 
which stated that his rights had been violated and 
that he should be hired back — but as an airmail 
pilot only. For the remainder of his career, there is 
no evidence of any further trouble with Williams. 
Intriguingly, the airmail-only restriction was 
dropped at some point. 


Because of the delay at Albuquerque, Flight Three 
was now three hours behind schedule — yet an- 
other three to further trouble the already-spooked 
Bess Peters — with strong headwinds in prospect. 
Studying his charts, Williams decided on addi- 
tional fuel stops at Winslow, Arizona, and Boulder 
City, Nevada, advising the company of the changes 
while charting his route at Albuquerque. Later 
recalculations made Williams change his plan; he 
did not stop at Winslow but continued on to Las 
Vegas, avoiding Boulder as they would be arriving 
at night and the field did not have landing lights. 
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The aircraft landed at the Western Airlines Air- 
port (now the site of Nellis Air Force Base) at Las 
Vegas just after 1830hr PST. The passengers disem- 
barked for refreshments while the DC-3 took on 225 
US gal (850lit) of fuel and extra oil for the engines. 
It was dark and cold on the ramp but, as Gillette 
found, the DC-3 was in excellent working, 
order and the passengers were 
quickly put aboard for the last leg. 

At 1907hr Williams advanced 
the throttles of the twin Wright 
radials to take-off power and 
the overladen airliner became 
airborne after a roll of a little 
more than 1,000ft. Williams 
then radioed the airport that 
he had cleared the field. 

What happened next is not 
fully known (and never will be), 
but at 1923hr the DC-3's port wing 
tore into a rocky mountain ledge as 
the airliner was climbing through 8,000ft 
at 145 m.p.h. (230km/h). The impact swung the 
aircraft into a cartwheeling tumble that threw it 
into the face of a rough cliff. With a thunderous 
explosion, the fuel aboard the airliner detonated, 
scattering pieces of the airliner, baggage and 
bodies over a wide area and down the face of the 
cliff. All aboard were killed instantly. If the DC-3 
had been just a few hundred feet higher, it would 
have cleared Mount Potosi with no problem. 


News reaches Hollywood 

An MGM representative had been sent to Burbank 
to pick up the trio and take them to a surprise 
party at the Gables’ ranch. However, upon hearing 


DOUGLAS Luxury AIRLINERS 
WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 


-chartered a Western Air Lines DC-3 and flew to Las Vegas with 
a © > 8 group of the couple’s close friends and studio executives. 


of the crash, he immediately called Howard 
Strickling, an MGM publicity man and close 
friend of Gable, who then had the unpleasant 
duty of informing those waiting of the accident. 
Gable quickly chartered a Western Air Lines DC-3 
and the party departed for the flight to Las Vegas. 
The TWA DC-3 had crashed in very rugged 
terrain and it took the search party some 
time to find the wreckage, but there was 
nothing they could do. Gable wanted 
to go to the crash site, but his friends 
would not let him; MGM executive 

Eddie Mannix went with the second 

group of rescuers — eventually 

finding Lombard's headless and 
burned corpse in the debris. Mannix 
informed Gable of his find. 

Exactly why the transport hit the 
mountain is a mystery. Mount Potosi 
(also known as Olcott Mountain, Table 
Rock and Double U Peak) was clearly on the 

charts, as were the peaks of other mountains that 
were above the aircraft's 8,000ft altitude. Was 
Williams off course? Was he taking a perceived 
shortcut to make up for lost time? Did the fact that 
the airways beacons were turned off because of 
fear of Japanese attack have a bearing on the crash? 

The fact that the accident occurred under 
wartime conditions did not help. The government 
launched an investigation, while the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) also took a close 
look under the leadership of its director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, who suspected a bomb and accordingly 
made life very difficult for Joseph Szigeti for 
many months afterward; Hoover suspected the 
Hungarian of being a saboteur. In the end, no 


` With the arrival in Hollywood of the tragic news, Gable . . 
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FOLLOWING CAROLE LOMBARD'S death, Clark 


Gable remembered her admonition to “get in this 
man's army”. At the time, Gable was the most 
powerful star in the Hollywood system and, using 
his considerable influence (along with additional 
pressure from influential friends), was able to 
circumnavigate President Roosevelt's edict that 
he remain on the home front. At 41, Gable (seen 
at RIGHT, being sworn in) enlisted in the US Army 
Air Forces. At the time, many actors were in the 
military, most in soft Stateside jobs. However, 
Gable wanted combat. General Henry “Hap” 
Arnold issued orders for Gable to create a film 
about aerial gunners, which were then in short 


supply because of heavy bomber losses. For the mission, MGM screenwriter John Lee Mahin, 
cinematographer Andrew Mcintyre and two cameramen, all USAAF recruits, joined Gable. After 
considerable planning, it was decided to create the film around the formation of the 351st Bombard- 


evidence of a bomb was found but a potentially 
disastrous discrepancy was found in the copilot’s 
records. Gillette had apparently not altered the 
originally planned flight from Boulder City, where 
mountains to the south-west rise to 6,000ft. 
However, mountains to the south-west of Las 
Vegas reach above 8,000ft. It is not known if the 
pilots simply changed their plan verbally without 
committing the flight to paper or whether they 
were actually following the original plan. 


Gable knew that his wife was fond of travelling 
with the expensive jewellery that he had lavished 
ane her. It was estimated that the actress was 

g rubies and diamond clips worth more 
ean $250,000 (1941 value). Gable told searchers of 
the jewellery, but nothing turned up until, on 
January 20, 1942, an enlisted Army man attempted 
to sell an associate of Gable a piece of jewellery 
from the accident site. The piece was confiscated 
and the soldier’s actions were reported to his 
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ment Group in Colorado, its assignment to RAF Polebrook in England 
and the missions flown against heavy enemy opposition in 1943. 

To obtain the footage needed, Gable (photographed beside Boeing 
B-17 Delta Rebel No 2, LEFT) and the crew flew actual combat 
missions, their film graphically depicting the men of the 351st BG and 
their deadly war against the Germans. When USAAF officials saw the 
quality of the 50,000ft of colour film that the men brought back, it was 
decided to make a more comprehensive film that would stress the 

successes of America’s daytime strategic bombing policy. 
| In February 1945, the 62min Combat America was shown to staff 
officers who were enthusiastic about the film. However, Combat 
America received only limited distribution owing to the release of 
William Wyler’s wildly popular Memphis Belle a short time earlier. 
After the war, the film disappeared into obscurity. Happily, during the 
| 1990s, a mint copy of the film was discovered and Gable’s remark- 
able look at the USAAF’s daylight bombing campaign over Germany 
is currently available on DVD. 


commanding officer. Other than this incident, 
there are no other reports of the jewellery ever 
being recovered. 

It is not surprising, given the rugged conditions 
of the area and the wartime situation, that most of 
the wreckage was left where it came to rest, with 
larger pieces being broken up to avoid future 
misleading sightings of a “crashed” aircraft. 

Today, the path to the crash site is difficult but 
will reward the seeker with many bits of wreckage 
— personal effects still litter the area seven decades 
after the accident. Remains of the undercarriage, 
engines and airframe also cover the ground. The 
most casual digging and sifting by one individual 
recently revealed numerous interesting items 
including a gold ring and costume jewellery. 

A recent visit to the site revealed evidence of 
digging, but, as far as is known, nobody has ever 
discovered Carole Lombard’s missing jewels and 
they may well still be there — under a crust 
of dirt that hides grim souvenirs of a tragedy Æ 
that rocked Hollywood 70 years ago. = 
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OR VISITORS strolling among the cutting- 

edge hardware on display at the SBAC 

Show at Farnborough in September 1968, 

the rather ambitious item on display in 

the grass area near the static park must 

have caused many an intrigued eyebrow to head 

ards. Set in a glass box some 25ft long and 

10ft high sat a detailed scale model of the Camco 

V-Liner, a bizarre amphibian aircraft designed 

specifically for aerial advertising — which, to add 

further to the absurdity of the whole endeavour, 
was at that time strictly forbidden in the UK. 


Essentially two fuselage pods fitted with 69ft 6in 
(21-18m)-span wings and connected by more than 
300ft (90m) of alloy-tube triangular-section girder, 
the float-equipped contraption was to be powered 
by a pair of 375 h.p. Rolls-Royce licence-built Con- 
tinental O-520 engines mounted on the forward 
pod, with a single 100 h.p. piston engine fitted to 
the rear pod to power the elaborate electrical dis- 
play lighting mounted on the tubular structure. 


Intrigued visitors inspect the scale model of the 
Farnborough in 1968. Reportedly a Yeth-scale ly: 


PHOTOGRAPHS: MIKE STROUD 
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The V-Liner was the brainchild of designer Lewis 
McCarty Jr, president of the Washington DC-based 
Central Aircraft Manufacturing Company (Camco). 
A free-thinker with experience in experimental air- 
craft, McCarty had previously created such aircraft 
as the de Lackner HZ-1 Aerocycle one-man heli- 
platform of 1954, as well as more conventional 
flying-boats and landplanes. McCarty’s idea for the 
V-Liner was to create a machine for aerial advertis- 
ing, traffic control, geomagnetic survey work and 
even television licence-dodger detection. 

The whole concept was to be a development of 
the airship advertising principle, in which messages 
were displayed on a light-matrix fixed to the under- 
side of an airship, an idea proving increasingly un- 
economical by the late 1960s. Contemporary market 
research, mainly in the USA and Canada, neverthe- 
less showed a continued demand for the service, 
and a four-year US$1-5m development programme 
in the USA, Canada and the UK was put in place. 

Camco began to cast around for suitable partners 
to build the design, and, after speaking to represen- 


tatives from seven nations, settled on Britain. The 
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ABOVE and ABOVE RIGHT The model and sections of 
the hoarding at Farnborough. The uncompleted full- 
scale aircraft was destroyed in a fire at Kirbymoorside 


on November 18, 1968. BELOW A press release 
illustration of the extraordinary V-Liner — 
with most of the tubing omitted! 


aa 


American company claimed that the British gov- 
ernment had offered prototype cost savings, com- 
petitive production costs and “had a tradition of 
successful innovation”. It no doubt helped that 
Britain’s Ministry of Technology (Mintech) was 
offering a grant should a British sub-contractor 
be chosen, thereby offsetting a large chunk of 


Camco’s development costs. 


From Washington to Yorkshire 

Based at Kirbymoorside in Yorkshire, Slingsby 
Aircraft had long been the UK’s foremost glider 
manufacturer; and, as a small and versatile firm 
with experience in wood, metal and glassfibre 
structures, it was seen as an attractive proposition. 
Mintech was confident of a follow-on contract, and 
issued press releases stating that a £2m export pro- 
gramme was in the offing, in which Slingsby would 
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deliver some 42 V-Liners over four years, with plans 
for a wildly optimistic 480 to be delivered within 
six years. The V-Liner would be available only on 
long lease through Camco. By late summer 1968, 
two of North America’s largest companies, First 
National Bank and Canada Dry, had signed up for 
the services of the first two V-Liners to be built. 

The triangular-section hoarding of the aircraft was 
to carry illuminated signs which would flash three- 
word phrases at the rate of 90 words per minute on 
both sides. The message-generating equipment, 
to be provided by long-established British firm 
Mullard, would incorporate 40 miles (60km) of 
wiring and 3,348 bulbs within the 2,193ft (668m) of 
aluminium tubing. The V-Liner would cruise at 
around 50 m.p.h. (80km/h) and Slingsby estimated 
that it would be able to take off in less than its own 
length — but then it was 378ft (115m) long. 

Alongside the model at Farnborough were full- 
size parts of the hoarding, which dwarfed visitors 
and gave some impression of the sheer size of the 
four-ton machine to come. Although its Farnbor- 
ough appearance, albeit in scale model form, had 
aroused the curiosity of visitors, the idea never saw 
fruition. Just weeks after the SBAC Show, the 
Slingsby factory was destroyed in a fire. Produc- 
tion of the V-Liner was dropped and the ashes of 
the outlandish amphibian aerial billboard 


were swept away with those of the factory. 
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Surprise, Surprise! by renowned aviation artist Michael = 
Turner PFGAvA shows the high-altitude interception of 

a USAF Lockheed WU-2A by a pair of RAF Lightnings of 

Nos 56 and 111 Sqns during a series of trials undertaken | 
by Fighter Command in late 1962. For more information 

on the aviation art of Michael Turner see page 13. oe 


Fifty years ago a series of high-altitude trials pitted the brute power of the RAF's 
state-of-the-art Lightning fighter against the high-flying knife-edge capabilities 
of the USAF's freakish Lockheed U-2. The Aviation Historian spoke to the men 
who were there and presents the full story — from both sides — for the first time 
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ABOVE A 1960 magazine advertisement for English 
Electric’s space-age Lightning, which would earn 
its place in history as the RAF's last single-seat 
indigenously-designed and -built fighter aircraft. 


XPLOSIONS THAT Shook Country Baffle 
the Army” bristled the morning head- 
line of the October 25, 1962, edition of the 
Daily Mail: “Mystery explosions heard in 
Edinburgh, the Borders and Northum- 
berland yesterday were still puzzling police and 
military officials last night” it continued. “A senior 
police spokesman in Edinburgh said: ‘We don’t 
know what to make of this. No damage or injuries 
have been reported, but the bang certainly shook 
the police headquarters”. The reporter went on to 
speculate that the bangs were caused by jet aircraft 
breaking the sound barrier, an idea quickly rebuf- 
fed by the authorities: “A spokesman at Carlisle 
Airport said, ‘there are no such aircraft around 
here”. In a rare turn of events, the newspaperman 
was better informed than the specialist; but as sonic 
booms by military aircraft were forbidden over 
the mainland of the UK, what could have caused 
Edinburgh’s windows to rattle and dogs to howl 
on a frosty morning at the height of the Cold War? 


High hopes for the Lightning 

Having entered service in the summer of 1960, the 
English Electric Lightning was the spearhead of 
the RAF's fighter force and, despite early teething 
troubles with serviceability, had proved itself as a 
blisteringly fast and extremely agile state-of-the-art 
fighter by early 1962. One area in which the cutting- 
edge Lightning had not been tested operationally, 
though, was its ability to intercept targets at very 
high altitudes, mainly because targets capable of 


A dramatic publicity photograph 
of the Lightning shortly before 
its entry into RAF service, 
highlighting its futuristic 
appearance and ability to 
intercept any aerial threat with 
its state-of-the-art de Havilland 
Firestreak infra-red homing 
guided air-to-air missile system. 


ABOVE Lockheed WU-2A 56-6953 was one of the three specially-modified variants — note the scoop on the port 
underside of the forward fuselage —for high-altitude atmospheric sampling sent to the UK in the summer of 1962. 
INSET BELOW Colonel Arthur Leatherwood, CO of the 4028th SRS, on his arrival in the UK on August 19, 1962. 


flying at heights above the Lightning’s operational 
ceiling of 56,000ft were simply not available. 

This was to change with the arrival in the UK of a 
detachment of specially-modified Lockheed U-2As 
of the USAF's 4080th Strategic Reconnaissance 


Wing (SRW) in August 1962. The 
three high-altitude aircraft — 
56-6681, 56-6712 and 56-6953 

— had been posted to serve with 
the 4028th Strategic Reconnais- 
sance Squadron (SRS) at RAF 
Upper Heyford, Oxfordshire, as 
part of Operation Crowflight, a 
component of the USA's High 
Altitude Sampling Program 
(HASP). Their task was to con- 
duct particle-collection sorties 
which would yield information 
on the long-term behaviour and 
distribution in the stratosphere of 
fallout debris from atomic 


weapons tests, in this case those being undertaken 
by the Soviet Union at its nuclear test site at 


Novaya Zemlya in the Arctic Ocean. 


The detachment arrived at Upper Heyford on 
August 19, 1962, and was warmly welcomed by the 
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British press, which had been told that the bizarre- 
looking American aircraft would be undertaking 
“weather reconnaissance”. It was a surprisingly 
big story; even the famous Daily Express cartoonist 
Giles provided a caricature, in which the new 
arrivals were greeted by one of their 
countrymen at Upper Heyford with 
the words: “If you guys are only over 
here to study weather conditions 
you're sure gonna need them suicide 
pills you carry!” 

Operation Bongo Drum was the 
name given to the Upper Heyford 
detachment's specific deployment, 
which would see them covering an 
area from 60-90°N, 30°E to 30°W, once 
a day for 90 days. They would head 
north early in the morning to follow 
one of a series of predetermined 
operational routes, all of which took 
them out towards the Arctic Circle 
and, having successfully collected the required 
scientific data, would return in the afternoon. 

The Central Fighter Establishment (CFE) at West 
Raynham (relocated to Binbrook in October 1962) 
was keen to pit its most advanced aerial weapon 
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system against the best of American technology, 
and leapt at this golden opportunity to investigate 
the Lightning's very-high-altitude interception 
capabilities. A request was put to the USAF to per- 
mit its aircraft to be used as targets for intercep- 
tions and, having received a positive result, a 
series of trials was officially rubber-stamped by 
HQ Fighter Command in early September 1962. 


Preparations begin 

The trial was to be conducted by the Air Fighting 
Development Squadron (AFDS) based at RAF Bin- 
brook, the unit tasked with investigating how the 
Lightning, the first — and only — all-British 
supersonic aircraft, could be used in air combat. 
The trials were to be conducted at RAF Middleton 
St George near Darlington, Durham, because the 
interceptions would have to be made over an area 
of as few built-up areas as possible, so as to avoid 
the “sonic banging” of cities and towns. 


56 San. A tot 


As the AFDS had only Lightning F.1s on 
strength, it was decided to borrow a pair of F.1As 
from front-line squadrons, the upgraded variant 
having a far superior oxygen system, UHF radio 
and an improved four-position reheat control. The 
first two F.1As selected for the initial phase of the 
trials, to be held in October, were XM175 from No 
56 Sqn and XM214 from No 111 Sqn, both based at 
RAF Wattisham. Initially the aircraft were to be 
flown exclusively by AFDS pilots, although 
provision was made for specially selected pilots 
from Nos 56 and 111 Sqns to participate in the 
second phase of trials in November. 

The AFDS pilot chosen to undertake the 
majority of the first phase of the high-altitude tests 
was Fit Lt John Mitchell, who along with Sqn Ldr 
(later Air Marshal) John Nicholls, Commanding 
Officer of the AFDS (and formerly Fighter Com- 
mand's Liaison Officer for English Electric), was 
sent to Warton to develop flight profiles for the 
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RIGHT Air Fighting Development 
Squadron reunited — groundcrew 
member Mike Mason (left) and pilot 
John Mitchell, both of whom were part 
of Exercise Trumpet in late 1962, 

stand with Michael Turner's painting 
of the trials during an exclusive 
interview with The Aviation Historlan 

at RAF Halton Hall Officers’ Mess 

on April 24, 2012. 


NICK STROUD 


LEFT Another rare photograph of 
WU-2A 56-6953, one of the aircraft 
used during Operation Bongo Drum, 
coming in to land. The 4028th’s CO, 
Col Leatherwood, was keen to stress 
the scientific nature of the unit’s 
work: “Our business is sampling the 
atmosphere. The aircraft are unarmed 
and have no photographic capability,” 
he explained to the press. 


trials. Mitchell explains: “We went to talk to the 
guys at English Electric — [test pilots] Jimmy Dell, 
Don Knight and an aerodynamicist — but it 
revealed very little because nobody had really 
investigated this sort of flight envelope.” Up to 
this point the Lightning had only been tested to 
56,000ft at Mach 1-7; clearly a whole new technique 
would have to be developed. John continues: 

“We had to sit down and start at square one. We 
visited Upper Heyford, talked to the U-2 guys on 
the detachment, who told us their track and that 
was all. They said, “You've got the authority to do 
it, fill your boots, come and catch us if you can’. So 
we sat down with the Operating Data Manual, but 
it just didn’t cater for what we wanted to do. It 
was all trial and error.” 

Looking after the borrowed Lightnings on the 
ground at Middleton St George was Fg Off Mike 
Mason, who had been posted to the AFDS in 1961. 
Mike recalls the strict regime the trials demanded: 
“The Lightnings had to be 100 per cent serviceable 
for every sortie and equipped with the Firestreak 
air-to-air missiles ready to fire in order to make 
the trial completely realistic. They had to take off 
around 0630hr every morning and [for the second 
phase of trials] again in the afternoon. We had to 
ensure that the returning aircraft were refuelled and 
repaired in time for the late afternoon slots, then 
again through the night for the next morning slots. 

“The Lightning was very unreliable at the time. 
Faults were numerous and often involved removing 
the engines to gain access — a very laborious and 
time-consuming process. Back at AFDS HQ at 
Binbrook groundcrew were kept busy supplying 
spares and even cannibalising other Lightnings for 
them. We were putting up four flights a day with 
two aircraft for a week at a time — possibly the all- 
time record for intensive flying of the Lightning”. 
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Rules of engagement 

With the AFDS pilots and CFE Project Officer Les 
Phipps working on effective flight profiles for 
interceptions up to 65,000ft and beyond, the rules 
of engagement for the top-secret trials were 
established and circulated on a need-to-know 
basis. The essential points were: 

E if the fighter was not in visual contact with the 
target by five nautical miles the interception was 
to be broken off; 

E the fighter had to approach no closer than 
5,000ft astern of the target; 

E the fighter had on no account to pass in front of 
the target. 

The flying programme was to be broken into 
three distinct parts, the first being the interception 
of a target at 60,000ft, the second an interception 
at 65,000ft and the last would investigate intercep- 
tions above 65,000ft. The interceptions would be 
undertaken in two one-week-long phases, one in 
October and one in November. Before the intercep- 
tions were made, practice flights without a target 
would be flown over the sea, which would confirm 
the practicality of the theoretical flight profiles as 
well as establish ground distances covered by the 
fighter, thus giving the ground controllers useful 
information for the “live” interceptions. 

The practice flights were usually flown singly, 
and while official records state that for live 
interceptions the Lightnings flew as a pair, John 
Mitchell recalls flying most of the interceptions 
alone, with the exception of a few when he was 
accompanied by Nicholls and the sorties made 
with the squadron pilots in November. He explains: 
“Very few of us had the pressure suits and the kit 
to be able to do it”. Although unconfirmed, it is 
possible that Fit Lt Roly Jackson also undertook 
some of the flying during the trials. 
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ABOVE Britain's interceptor force at the height of the Cold War comprised the Lightning, which continued to provide 
I-weather 


sterling service for the RAF well into the 1980s, and the al 


Gloster Javelin, which had been withdrawn from 


front-line service by 1968. Here a pair of Lightnings of Nos 56 and 111 Sqns accompany a Javelin FAW.8 of No 41 Sqn. 


The all-important ground control of the Light- 
nings, vital to give the fighters an accurate steer 
towards the target, was to be handled by the radar 
station at RAF Buchan, near Peterhead in Aber- 
deenshire, with RAF Patrington in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire and RAF Boulmer at Alnwick in 
Northumberland acting as secondary stations for 
early warning, scramble and recovery. 


Working the angles 

As John Mitchell and his colleagues at AFDS were 
discovering, placing the Lightning at interception 
height with sufficient speed to enable it to close 
with the target before the fighter’s minimum 
practical control speed was reached presented 
something of a challenge. At high altitude the 
Lightning’s minimum practical control speed was 


around 190kt IAS (indicated air speed), which 
corresponded to a high Mach number (in excess of 
Mach 1), thus leaving only a small margin between 
arrival speed and break-off speed. Adding to the 
difficulties was the slow relative speed of the U-2 
to the Lightning (110-120kt IAS / Mach 0-7), 
making a very high rate of closure inevitable. 

After much deliberation a set of flight profiles was 
established, the most-used of which was for inter- 
cepts at 60,000ft, and which incorporated a cold 
power climb to 36,000ft followed by a maximum 
reheat acceleration to Mach 1-5. When this speed 
had been achieved a climb to 50,000ft was initiated, 
followed by a turn on to the target’s heading. On 
instruction from the ground controller the Lightning 
pilot would initiate a 10° “snap-up”, which would 
be held until 60,000ft was reached at a speed of 


The USAF's U-2 operations were established under the 4080th 
ic Reconnaissance Wing, of which the 4028th SRS was part, 
at Laughlin AFB in Texas in April 1957. Five WU-2As were assigned 


to the High Altitude Sampling Program from mid-1957. 
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around Mach 1:2. The fighter's Firestreak would 
acquire the target and the Lightning would break 
away. That was the theory — now it was time to 
put it to the test. 


The tests begin 

With aircraft, pilots, groundcrew and ground 
controllers all in place, the trial, given the official 
codename Exercise Trumpet, officially started on 
September 29, 1962, but it would be a few weeks 
before the profiles and practice flights would com- 
mence. John Mitchell was sent to Manchester to be 
fitted for specialist high-altitude equipment manu- 
factured by the two world-class flying clothing 
companies located in the city. Frankenstein 
provided a partial-pressure suit incorporating a 
specially-modified jerkin with pressurised sleeves 
and gloves and anti-g trousers and Baxter, Wood- 
house & Taylor supplied the pressure helmet. 

In the run-up to the first of the intercepts against 
a U-2, some 11 sorties were flown to test the flight 
profile developed for interceptions at 60,000ft, all 
of which yielded valuable information on times 
and distances for the acceleration, climb and snap- 
up. Scramble times for the Lightnings could then 
be calculated, along with where the fighter was in 
relation to the U-2 at various points in the profile. 
At the same time the ground controllers had been 
watching the U-2 on its daily mission and had 
calculated that its average ground speed was 392kt 
and its average track 346° (true), enabling them to 
work out what they had to do to turn a theoretical 
flight profile into a successful interception. 

By Monday, October 22, the practice flight 
profiles had all been completed and it was time to 
translate theory into reality. At 0726hr XM175 and 
XM214 were scrambled from Middleton St George 
for the first of the live intercepts. The official 
report describes the morning’s events: 

“The fighters were airborne as planned slightly 
early and were flown from Middleton St George to 
Newcastle. This northerly track was continued until 
the target’s position could be accurately gauged. 
The fighters were then turned starboard on to a 
southerly heading and when target and fighters 
were positioned to produce the correct minus-6min 
position the fighters were turned westwards 
towards the target so that the target became 15° 
port, 47 nautical miles from the lead fighter as it 
rolled out of its starboard turn. This initial setting- 
up procedure was satisfactory and was used on all 
other interceptions”. The report goes on to state 
that “all went according to plan except that the 
fighters were rather closer than five miles from the 
target after snap-up”. It was an excellent result. 

The next sortie, on Wednesday, October 24, was 
less successful. There were radio problems between 
the fighters and the ground controllers, and the 
order to start the acceleration was received late 
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— and had to be given to the Lightnings by the 
U-2, which was obviously far from ideal. The U-2 
was also 15 miles east of its normal track. These 
two factors combined to give too short a distance 
for the Lightnings’ acceleration and climb. A 
hastily improvised Plan B was put in place, with 
the result that the fighters were forced to manceu- 
vre during the snap-up and broke off eight miles 
south-east of Edinburgh — causing the “mystery 
explosions” that made Edinburgh’s windows 
rattle and draw comment in the next morning’s 
Daily Mail. The trials were top secret and nothing 
was said — for the time being. 


“The overtake was enormous...” 

Live intercepts against U-2s continued over the 
next two days, with both trials yielding successful 
results. The flight profiles were adapted and 
perfected, with alternative routing points tried 
and tested. John Mitchell recalls a typical sortie: 

“Sometimes we'd go south from Middleton St 
George in the morning, accelerate about over 
Norwich, or in the afternoon go north to Edin- 
burgh. Ground control would take you to a point 
at 36,000ft, where you would accelerate to Mach 
1-5 to start the climb to 50,000ft. When you got the 
cross-in at 50 miles, [you would make] a very 
gradual turn there, still accelerating but very 
gently, not very much climbing, then accelerate 
again to Mach 1-7 to get in astern at about 20 miles. 

“So now you've got the Lightning at about 
50,000ft, maybe 1,000-2,000ft above that depending 
on the day. What we didn’t know initially was that 
the U-2 was only 8,000-9,000ft above us. The energy 
at Mach 1-7 at 55,000ft could take you up to 80,000ft 
and the target was 20,000ft below that, so we were 
pulling up immediately behind, then he would 
come up on the radar scope; [that was] the first 
time I'd actually see him — the process had been 
ground-controlled up to then. He’d come down 
the radar screen bloody quickly and the overtake 
was enormous of course, a supersonic overtake.” 

Thinking time was very short when approaching 
the target at 13 miles a minute and a “lock-on” for 
the Firestreak missile had to be acquired for the 
sortie to be deemed a success. John continues: 

“Tt would all be over in less than a minute. The 
missile system worked fine, although I’m not sure 
how one of those things would have flown at 
60,000ft. It acquired fine, though. We would have 
to break off at two miles [astern] or so. Having got 
your ‘splash’ you just wanted to get out of the way. 
There was a danger of ‘banging’ the U-2 witha 
shockwave. When passing it we were still going 
up in a vicious climbing vector. On occasions we 
would have a Mach 1-2 overtake speed and at that 
sort of height it wouldn't have reacted that well. 
We had a good rate of climb and a good height 
attitude, so the change was a rolling manceuvre to 
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Lightning vs U-2: 1962 
Based on official ground-intercept plots for October 26, 1962, this diagram shows a typical high-altitude interception 
by the RAF's Air Fighting Development Squadron as part of Fighter Command trials in co-operation with the USAF 


The interceptors 


USAF Lockheed WU-2A 
from the 4080th Strategic 
Reconnaissance Wing at 
Upper Heyford, heading for 
the Arctic to collect air 
samples from the Soviet 
nuclear test site at Novaya 
Zemlya 


English Electric Lightning F.1As requisitioned 
from 56 and 111 Sqns and operated by the Air 
Fighting Development Squadron. The fighters 
operated from RAF Middleton St George 


The interception 
procedure 


Interception point 


‘Snap up’ to 
60,000 ft 
Speed bleeds 
off to M1-2 


climb to 50,000ft 
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maintain altitude, but you couldn't 
go over as you're still supersonic, 
so you had to get subsonic before 
you could turn, otherwise you 
were going to bang the whole 
north of England.” The only 
option was to continue up — 
throttling back or using air- 
brakes was not an option as at 
that altitude the aircraft was 
getting towards the limits of its 
performance. “We would turn 

the reheat off to get out of the 
U-2's way, with the stick hard 
back, still supersonic at about 
190kt LAS, stuck there. Then 

the Lightning would just say ‘I’ve had 
enough’ — not a wing drop, not a slice, 
not a yaw, nothing. Absolutely beautiful.” 


The second phase 
With the first phase of live sorties completed with 
a successful fourth interception on October 26, there 
was a short break before the trials were resumed on 
November 11, this time including squadron pilots 
Fg Off Peter Ginger and Fit Lt Henryk Ploszek 
from Nos 111 and 56 Sqns respectively. The two 
new faces brought another pair of Lightnings, 
XM177 and XM191, to participate in the trials and 
were shown the ropes by Mitchell and Nicholls. 
The first live sortie in the second phase of trials 
was completed on November 13 and was described 
as being one of the most successful of the 60,000ft 
interceptions. The 13th also marked the first of the 
65,000ft interceptions against the U-2 on its 
inbound course in the afternoon. For these higher 
interceptions the profile differed by increasing the 
initial acceleration from Mach 1-5 to Mach 1-7 to 
get to 50,000ft and increasing the snap-up angle 
m 10° to 20°. This enabled the fighter to arrive 
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ABOVE John Mltchell’s logbook pages covering the first 
phase of high-altitude trials, including the first “live” 
U-2 interception on October 22, 1962. None of the flight 
profiles or live intercepts lasted longer than 45min. 


Scrambled at 1408hr from Middleton St George, 
the two Lightnings were set up in a good position 
for the first 65,000ft interception but once again 
radio problems intervened and, despite the 
fighters obtaining a good intercept position, a 
break was called 24min into the sortie. 

November 15 saw the first trial sortie in which 
an interception was led by an operational squadron 
pilot, although whether it was Ginger or Ploszek 
is not reported. Both were equipped only with 
sleeveless pressure jerkins and were therefore con- 
fined to 60,000ft interceptions. On the same day, the 
last of the three 65,000ft interceptions of the in- 
bound U-2 was made, the alternative flight profile 
proving to be a success. The final flight of Exercise 
Trumpet was a 60,000ft outbound interception 
made on November 16, the flight profiles having 
been thoroughly mastered by Ploszek and Ginger. 

The official report states that sigh osa. were 
also flo e po nter- 


Seen here at RAF Wethersfield, Essex, in June 1961, XM177 of No 56 
Sqn was one of the second pair of F.1As to participate in the second 
and final tranche of high-altitude trials, in November 1962. This 
aircraft later joined No 226 OCU and training flights at Wattisham and 


Leuchars before being struck off charge in March 1974. 
MIKE STROUD 


ABOVE U-2A 56-6701 was one of the first production batch of 48 for the USAF, the prototype having made its first 
flight in the hands of test pilot Tony Le Vier in August 1955. The type’s large lightly-loaded wing tended to make the 
aircraft float on landing, and Le Vier had to try five times before he could finally stall the prototype on to the ground. 


36,000ft, a climb to 45,000ft followed by a 25* 
snap-up, which resulted in the Lightnings reaching 
68,700ft. It was felt that this was unlikely to be bet- 
tered with the limiting of the Lightning to Mach 
1-7 for the trials, although John Mitchell recalls 
initially being offered higher operational speeds: 
“They offered us Mach 2, but I didn’t want it”. 
The official summary for the trials revealed that 
“it is apparent that this type of interception is 
within the capabilities of the control system pro- 
vided that adequate planning by controllers — so 
that the interception profile is fully understood — 
is carried out before the interception is attempted”. 
In terms of radar and missile performance, the 
results of the trial were “extremely encouraging. 
Initial pick-up occurred at between 15-18 miles and 
the run culminated with missile acquisition be- 
tween 2-3 miles at the same altitude as the target”. 


The view from on high 

The trials had been a great success for the AFDS 
team, which, through trial and error and a great 
deal of hard work, had proved the Lightning’s 
ability to intercept very high-flying targets should 
the need arise. But what had it been like from the 
target’s point of view? 

Four USAF pilots flew the Bongo Drum flights. 
One, who would rather remain anonymous, gives 
an insight into the other side of the interceptions: 

“I don’t recall being told anything except to 
expect the intercepts. We could see the contrails, 
but the Lightnings never approached very close to 
us. I remember seeing more than one contrail but I 
assumed they were individual intercept attempts. 
I know we turned on our IFF [identification friend 
or foe equipment] when we approached the UK 
on mission return. I do have a recollection of 
seeing a Lightning in the zoom [climb] at six 
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o'clock and banking right at three o’clock at about 
my level — outbound — and fairly close”. 

With the Cuban Missile Crisis rapidly warming 
up the Cold War 4,500 miles away, the services of 
the USAF’s U-2 units were urgently required back 
home, and orders were issued for their return 
Stateside. “We really had no way of knowing if 
the intercepts were considered successful or not”, 
the retired U-2 pilot recalls. “I ferried the last U-2 
out of RAF Lakenheath when we shut down 
[Bongo Drum] — that was on November 19, 1962”. 

With the trials over, the Air Ministry had to come 
clean about the “mystery explosions” heard in 
Edinburgh and its environs in October. This time 
the Daily Mail headline read “RAF CLEARS AIR 
OVER MYSTERY BANGS”. The report continued: 

“A brief statement from the Air Ministry 
yesterday cleared up the mystery of loud bangs 
heard in the Borders recently. The Ministry said: 
‘High-level interception practice by Fighter 
Command aircraft has been taking place during 
the past few weeks and this may have given rise 
to reports of sonic bangs’. 

“Earlier the Army, Navy and Spadeadam Rocket 
Establishment had all been blamed for the bangs 
which took light fittings off ceilings in the Borders. 
Then it was announced that an Army bomb- 
disposal squad was in the area, although one of 
the bangs was heard at 8.41 a.m. ‘That proves 
it wasn't us’, said an Army spokesman. ‘You Æ 


sn 


won't catch us up at that hour”. = 
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NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 


While Nazi Germany was grabbing the headlines in late 1939 with its aggressive 

thrusts to the north and west, the Soviet Union was quietly eyeing its near neighbours 
with a view to a militarily valuable land-grab. In November 1939 Stalin’s troops advanced 
westward into Finland. Desperately outnumbered and outgunned, the Finnish called on 
Sweden to provide crucial air cover. JAN FORSGREN details the use of the Hawker Hart 
and Gloster Gladiator by Swedish volunteer unit F 19 during the 1939-40 Winter War 


RIGHT Ake Mörne and 
Hugo Beckhammar 
run up the engine 
of Hawker Hart Blue 
R at the “Oskar” 
temporary forward 
base in northern 
Finland during the 
Winter War. Note the 
12kg (261⁄lb) bomb 
racks mounted on 
the undersides of 
the wings. 


PRECEDING PAGE 
A striking image of 
a tied-down Gloster 
Gladiator of F 19, 
covered with snow, 
giving a stark view 
of the operational 
difficulties 
encountered by the 
Swedish volunteer 
unit during the early 
months of the 1939 
Winter War between 
Finland and the 
Soviet Union. 
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EEN AGAINST THE backdrop of World 

War Two, the brief but bloody Winter War, 

fought between Finland and the Soviet 

Union from November 30, 1939, to March 

13, 1940, was a sideshow, a mere interlude. 
However, it was seen by many as a struggle 
between David and Goliath, and hit the world’s 
headlines when the small Finnish army defeated 
Soviet forces with far greater numbers, thus pro- 
tecting Finland’s independence. 

The Finnish cause was the subject of much sym- 
pathy and admiration, many countries, including 
Britain, providing aid; but nowhere was Finland's 
plight felt more strongly than in Sweden. For more 
than 600 years Finland had been part of Sweden, 
having been conquered by Russia in 1809 during 
the Napoleonic Wars. This shared history, as well 
as public and political outrage against the Soviet 
assault against a small country, meant that Swe- 
den supplied as much aid as politically possible, 
economic and military, to Finland. 

The Soviet attack was a direct result of the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, signed on August 23, 1939. This pro- 
vided the Soviet Union with the chance to press 
for military bases in the Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, as well as Finland. Such bases, 
it was said, were needed for the protection of the 
Soviet Union’s western borders. Soon afterwards, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were formally in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. They would not 
regain their independence until the early 1990s. 

Soviet demands on Finland included the trans- 
fer of large tracts of land in the eastern parts of the 
country and the establishment of a military base at 
Hangö, near Helsinki. Following the breakdown 
of diplomatic negotiations, Soviet forces attacked 
Finland on November 30, initiating what became 
known as the “Winter War”. 

After the Soviet attack, more than 8,000 Swedish 
volunteer soldiers served in the defence of northern 
Finland, and a voluntary air wing, F 19, equipped 
with Gloster Gladiator fighters and Hawker Hart 
light bombers, was also despatched. From January 
12, 1940, until March 13, F 19 was northern Fin- 
land's only aircraft unit, operating in temperatures 
sometimes dipping below -30°C. Eleven Soviet 
aircraft were claimed as shot down, and one Glad- 
iator and one Hart were lost in aerial combat. A 
further two Gladiators and two Harts were lost in 
operational accidents. 


Wing F 19 is formed 

Although Sweden had declared its neutrality after 
the outbreak of World War Two, following the 
Soviet attack on Finland, the government adopted 
a policy of non-combativeness for that particular 
conflict, thus clearing the way for the supply of 
military aid to Finland. On December 8 six obso- 
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lescent aircraft (three ASJA J 6B Jaktfalken fighters, 
two Bristol Bulldog ILAs and three Fokker C.VEs) 
were transferred from Flygvapnet (Swedish Air 
Force) stocks. More direct aid was to follow, as, on 
December 14, 1939, formal permission was granted 
to establish a volunteer aerial unit, called F 19. 
However, preparations regarding personnel and 
equipment had been set in motion a week earlier. 
Eventually 272 personnel were selected from many 
more volunteers. 

At this juncture Flygvapnet was both small and 
poorly equipped. Its front-line fighter strength com- 
prised 55 Gladiators (of which some 40 were ser- 
viceable); the main light bomber force consisted of 
42 Harts. Twelve Gladiators and 12 Harts were ini- 
tially set aside for F 19, although the number of 
Harts was eventually reduced to four, which were 
to be the only examples of the type used in combat 
during World War Two. After intense preparations 
F 19 was declared operational on January 12, 1940. 
Its CO was Col Hugo Beckhammar, and Capt Ake 
Söderberg and Lt Per Sterner commanded the fighter 
and light bomber units respectively. A Junkers-F 13, 
SE-ACK, was assigned for light transport duties. 

The main base of F 19 was Veitsiluoto, south of 
Kemi, but six temporary forward air bases were also 
used. The unit's arrival in northern Finland provi- 
ded much-needed protection from Soviet bombing 
raids. Indeed, following the loss of an Ilmavoimat 
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RIGHT Per-Johan Salwén, the “ace” of F 19. “The boy with the 
telescope eyes” went on to become a test pilot in 1943 but was sadly 
killed when performing aerobatics during the test programme of 
Sweden’s homegrown FFVS J 22 fighter on June 19, 1943. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


LEFT The fighter pilots of 
F 19, photographed in mid- 
January 1940. Back row, 
from left to right: Hans-Olof 
Palme; Arne Frykholm; 
Gideon Karisson; Gunnar 
Fârnstrâm (Hart pilot); 
Carl-Olov Steninger; 

Ake Söderberg (centre); 
Roland Martin; lan Jacobi 
and Per-Johan Salwén. 
Front row, from left to 
right: John Sjöqvist; 
Martin Wennerstrâm; Ake 
“Sammy” Nettelbladt- 
Hollsten and Einar Tehler. 


(Finnish Air Force) Junkers-K 43 to a Polikarpov 
I-15bis on December 24, not a single Finnish air- 
craft was based in northern Finland, Ilmavoimat 
choosing instead to concentrate its meagre resources 
on the Karelian Isthmus in the south-east. 


First combat, first losses 
In mid-January 1940 Soviet aerial strength on the 
northern front comprised some 150 aircraft, as- 
signed to the 9th and 14th Armies. The 9th Army 
included the 145th IAP fighter regiment (formally 
established on January 17 and consisting of two 
squadrons each of Polikarpov I-15bis and I-16), 
while further north the aerial strength of the 14th 
Army included the 147th LAP fighter regiment (four 
squadrons of I-15bis and one squadron of I-16), the 
5th OSAP bomber regiment (two squadrons of 
Ilyushin DB-3Ms), two squadrons of Tupolev SBs 
and one squadron of Tupolev TB-3 heavy bombers. 
On January 12 F 19 flew its first sortie, when four 
Gladiators and four Harts attacked a Soviet air 
base at Markajarvi. This baptism of fire, for both 
F 19 and Flygvapnet, met with mixed success. Al- 
though one I-15bis was claimed shot down by 2nd 
Lt Ian Jacobi (the first Gladiator victory in Europe), 
and another three were destroyed on the ground, 
no fewer than three Harts were lost following the 
attack. Two, coded Blue X and Y, collided in mid- 
air, while one, Blue Z, was shot down by a group 
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of I-15bis from the 145th IAP led by Lt Krjutshkov. 
Of the Hart crews, one, Anders Zachau, was killed; 
two, Arne Jung and Per Sterner, became prisoners 
of war; and three, Gunnar Fărnstrâm, Ture Hans- 
son and Matti Sundsten, managed to ski back to 
friendly lines. Incidentally, neither Jacobi's victory 
nor the three I-15bis fighters claimed as destroyed 
on the ground can be verified in Russian archives. 
Armed reconnaissance flights and combat air pat- 
rols continued throughout January. The area F 19 
had to defend was huge, some 36,000 square miles 
(93,000km2), and the Gladiators were regularly de- 
ployed to the temporary bases to provide a mea- 
sure of protection for the areas concerned. The sole 
remaining Hart was used for nocturnal harassment 
sorties. During one sortie, on January 17, two I-15bis 
of the 145th IAP were shot down by 2nd Lt Roland 
Martin and Per-Johan Salwén respectively. Salwén 
was nicknamed “the boy with the telescope eyes”, 
owing to his ability to discern enemy aircraft at great 
distances. On January 23 four Gladiators engaged 
three I-15bis and one I-16 of the 145th IAP. All three 
I-15bis were damaged, while one Gladiator was shot 
down, the pilot, 2nd Lt John Sjéqvist, losing his life. 
Swedish pilots quickly discovered that the Glad- 
iator’s 0-303in guns were of insufficient calibre to 
shoot down heavily-armoured Soviet aircraft. On 
several occasions hits were recorded on I-15bis 
which seemingly did not cause any damage, mostly 
owing to the lack of armour-piercing and incendi- 
ary ammunition. In addition, the Gladiator’s com- 


DOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOC? 


ABOVE Finnish soldiers fight off a Soviet attack during 

the Winter War of 1939-40. The Soviets had 30 times as 

many aircraft as the Finns, and 100 times the number of 
tanks, but the defenders showed great resilience. 


pressed-air firing system suffered problems. The 
Arctic climate caused moisture to form in the pipes, 
which had to be heated. Owing to the adjacent fuel 
lines, this required care. The Gladiator also lacked 
the necessary speed to intercept the Soviet bomb- 
ers, illustrated by one of Beckhammar’s reports: 
“The other day, a group of DB-3s came sailing 
past a couple of hundred metres above our Gladia- 
tors. To describe the furious anger of our fighter 
pilots [after they failed to intercept the bombers] 


“The other day, a group of DB-3s came sailing past a few 
hundred metres above our Gladiators. To describe the fury of 
our pilots would be tempting, but willhave to be deferred...” 


A Gladiator of F 19 in Finland in early 1940. The swastika on 


llmavoimat aircraft also traced its heritage back to Sweden. Count 
Eric von Rosen donated a Thulin D to the White Forces in the 


Finnish Civil War in 1918, the aircraft bearing his personal 
symbol, a swastika, which was adopted by Ilmavoimat. 
PHILIP JARRETT COLLECTION 


ABOVE Hawker Hart Black M was the second Hart to be given the Finnish serial R-22, the first, Blue X, having been 
destroyed in a mid-air collision with another Hart on January 12, 1940. Sent as an attrition replacement, Black M 
reached F 19 in Finland on February 16 and is seen here during its flight back to Sweden after the end of the conflict. 


would be tempting, but will have to be deferred.” 
The I-15bis was slightly slower, but otherwise 
fairly similar in performance to the Gladiator. By 
mid-February plans were initiated to supplement 
the Gladiators with Italian-built Fiat C.R.42 fighters. 
Nothing came of this, nor of plans to deploy Junkers 
Ju 86K medium bombers to Finland. Apart from an 
attrition replacement Hart (Black M), which ar- 
rived on February 16, the war ended before any ad- 
ditional combat aircraft could be received by F 19. 
Two light transports, one Waco ZQC-6 (SE-AHM, 
later registered OH-SLA) and a Raab-Katzenstein 
RK-26, arrived, but the latter was seldom used. 


The battle continues 

The presence of F 19 meant that the Soviet bombers 
no longer had free rein over Finnish Lapland. In fact 
many bomber formations chose to abort their mis- 
sions when intercepted by F 19’s Gladiators. On Feb- 
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ruary 1 Per-Johan Salwén shot down Tupolev SB 
c/n 15/59 48 miles (78km) north of Rovaniemi. 
Combat air patrols continued throughout February, 
Salwén downing two more SBs on February 20, one 
of them shared with Gideon Karlsson. On another 
sortie later that day Karlsson’s Gladiator, coded E, 
overturned on landing in poor weather at one of the 
temporary bases. Two days earlier, on February 18, 
a Hart had attacked the base at Kairala, destroying a 
large fuel depot as well as an I-15bis on the ground. 
On February 21 Ilyushin DB-3M c/n 391695 and 
SB c/n 5/95 were downed near Rovaniemi, being 
shared by Carl-Olof Steninger and Arne Frykholm. 
The DB-3M was restored to airworthiness and de- 
livered to Ilmavoimat. On February 23 the wreck of 
Hart Blue Z, lost on January 12, arrived at Veitsi- 
luoto. Although the aircraft was badly damaged 
some parts, including the engine, were reusable. 
By the end of February only seven Gladiators were 


LEFT The sole 
Ilyushin DB-3M 
shot down by F 19, 
c/n 391695, being 
recovered. At the 
time of the Winter 
War limavoimat 

was awaiting the 
delivery of Fiat G.50 
monoplane fighters 
from Italy, which 
would have had an 
impact on the air 
arm’s capability. 
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operational. Two had been lost, while the engines 
of three others (Yellow D, G and I) had seized. The 
engines of two other Gladiators had only 15-20hr 
remaining on them. Both Harts and the Waco ZQC-6 
were operational, but the Junkers-F 13 was unser- 
viceable owing to burnt-out fuel and oil pipes. The 
engine of the RK-26 was much worn, so it was un- 
serviceable most of the time. 

On March 7 two SBs were shot down by 2nd Lt 
Einar Tehler. Three days later, on March 10, F 19 
scored its last aerial victory when Gideon Karlsson 
shot down TB-3 c/n 22198, belonging to the 1st 
TAP, near Kemijarvi. Five of its eight crew were shot 
dead by Finnish soldiers and three were captured. 
Also on March 10, Gladiator Yellow D crashed five 
miles south of Veitsiluoto during a test flight. The 
pilot, Sgt Ake Hildinger, was killed. 

By the end of the Winter War Soviet aerial strength 
on the northern front had increased to 564 aircraft, 
including 232 SBs, 27 DB-3Ms, 14 TB-3s, 104 I-15bis, 
101 I-153s and 45 I-16s. The aircraft strength of F 19 
was ebbing. Owing to engine fatigue it was esti- 
mated that only six Gladiators would be serviceable 
by March 15. Four replacement engines had been 
ordered from the UK, but there was no word on 
when these would arrive. However, on March 13 a 
peace treaty was signed. Although Finland retained 
its independence, large areas in the south-east (in- 
cluding the second largest city, Viipuri) and north 
had to be evacuated and ceded to the Soviet Union. 


The final account 
From January 12 to March 13 the Gladiators and 
Harts of F 19 flew sorties on 60 days, accumulating 
some 600 flying hours. In all, 7,240lb of bombs were 
dropped and 61,000 0-303in rounds expended; 35 
Soviet bombing raids had been intercepted, and 11 
Soviet aircraft (two I-15bis, one DB-3M, seven SB- 
2s and one TB-3) claimed as shot down. Four more 
L-15bis had been destroyed in attacks on air bases. 
On the whole F 19 had fought well with its few 
biplanes, defending all of northern Finland against 
Soviet air attacks. By early April the wing’s last per- 


GLOSTER GLADIATOR II 
(J SA) & HAWKER HART 
(B 4A) IN FINNISH SERVICE 


Gloster Gladiator Il (designated J 8A in 
Flygvapnet service) 


Serial Finnish serial F 19 code 
268 S-59 — 

271 S-51 Yellow A 

274 S-54 Yellow D 

275 S-53 Yellow C 

276 S-62 Yellow L 

278 S-58 Yellow H 

279 S-57 Yellow H 
Yellow G 
Yellow B or E? 
Yellow B or E? 
Yellow | 
Yellow F 


Hawker Hart (designated B 4A in 
Flygvapnet service) 


Serial Finnish serial 
718 R-24 

729 R-22 (2) 
730 R-21 

732 R-23 

744 R-22 


281 S-52 
282 S-55 
283 S-60 
284 S-56 
285 S-61 


F 19 Code 
Blue Z 
Black M 
Blue R 
Blue Y 
Blue X 


sonnel and aircraft were back in Sweden, except 
the Junkers-F 13, which was donated to Ilmavoimat 
— its swastika insignia overpainted with colourful 
and fanciful markings. The last 17hr of Flygvapnet 
sorties in Finland occurred between April 9 and 12, 
when the border area at Salla was photographed in 
a top secret operation, using a Fokker C.VE. 

A Gladiator and a Hart are preserved by the Flyg- 
vapenmuseum. The former is a genuine F 19 com- 
bat veteran (serial 278, Yellow H); the Hart, 
serial 714, has been painted as Black M of F 19. 
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Six Gladiators of F 19 during an 
intermediate stop at Kauhava in western 
Finland while returning to Sweden. Note the 
non-standard insignia, which were painted 
on the aircraft on cessation of hostilities. 


RIGHT As the US Army Air 
Corps began to extend its 
sphere of influence, it became 
aware that airfields across 
the globe may be few and far 
between, leading to a series 
of experiments whereby land- 
based aircraft would be fitted 
with floats. One example was 
this Martin YB-12 modified 
to mount huge Edo floats for 
extensive testing. On August 
24, 1935, the aircraft set a 
new seaplane record at an 
average speed of 160-1 m.p.h. 
(257-7km/h) over a 2,000km 
(1,245-mile) course. 


The Alpha Archive is a 
California-based privately-owned 
collection of rare and previously 
unpublished photographs of classic 
American civil and military aircraft 


LEFT In 1925 the US Navy 
ordered five Loening OL-2s, 
identical to the US Army’s 
COA-1s, powered by a 440 h.p. 
Packard 1A-1500 engine. This 
led to a series of OL orders, 
including 20 two-seat OL-8s (like 
A-8979 seen here), powered by a 
450 h.p. Pratt & Whitney R-1340. 
Despite its somewhat ungainly 
appearance, the OL-8 was a 
good, rugged performer. 


LEFT The Flying Life Boat was 
the last aircraft built by the 
American Fokker Corporation, 
which became a division of the 
General Aviation Manufacturing 
Corporation in 1930. Five of 
these attractive machines were 
built, all powered by a pair of 
420 h.p. Pratt & Whitney R-1340 
Wasps in pusher configuration. 
Unusually, there was no military 
designation for the type; it 
simply became the FLB in US 
Coast Guard service. 


american classics 


AVING BOAT SE FLOATRLANES 
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from the alpha archive 
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ABOVE After working for Grover Loening as a test pilot, designer and ultimately General Manager, Leroy Grumman 
went on to establish his own company in 1930. Grumman's first amphibian was the XJ-1 of 1933 and the Loening 
influence was clear. This design would develop into numerous variants; and production of the Duck, as it came to be 
known, continued until the end of World War Two. The first production aircraft was the 700 h.p. Twin Wasp-powered 
JF-1, 27 of which were built. lt was an excellent fit for the US Coast Guard, which acquired 15 JF-2s powered by the 
750 h.p. Wright R-1820-12 Cyclone. This JF-2, serial V148, was photographed on patrol near Seattle, Washington. 


ABOVE Based on the Army's PT-1 landplane of 1924 (Consolidated's first homegrown design), the navalised NY-1 
was an attempt by the US Navy to modernise its fleet of trainers. In seaplane configuration, however, the aircraft 
was a poor performer, forcing Consolidated to develop the NY-2 of 1926. The greatly improved machine incorporated 
increased wingspan and a 220 h.p. Wright R-760. The Navy was impressed and ordered 186 NY-2s (including A7463, 
as seen here). In 1929, Lt James H. Doolitile used an NY-2 for the first blind-flying demonstration in the USA. 
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Flying the 
Furrow 


By 1921 Britain was in control of three 
key territories in the Middle East — 
Egypt, Palestine and the newly- 
established Iraq. With more than 800 
miles of desert separating Cairo and 
Baghdad, communications linking the 
two had to be strengthened. An air 
route would be the most direct but 
navigating over the featureless terrain 
proved surprisingly hard. An ingenious 
solution was needed — and found — 
as DEREK O'CONNOR explains... 


ARLY IN JUNE 1921 King Feisal of Meso- 

potamia watched the departure from 

Baghdad of a most unusual convoy. 

Three Rolls-Royce armoured cars of the 

RAF, five Crossley tenders, a Leyland 
lorry and a motorcycle set off westwards in the 
blistering summer heat to drive across the desert to 
Cairo. In overall command was Sqn Ldr William 
Welsh. Astride the motorcycle was Fg Off Stuart 
Culley, a Canadian famed for destroying Zeppelin 
L.53 over the North Sea in August 1918. An even 
more celebrated Canadian, Acting Sqn Ldr Ray- 
mond Collishaw, a World War One ace credited 
with 60 aerial victories, was with the Airco D.H.9As 
of No 30 Sqn assigned to provide air support. 

In one of the Crossleys sat the eminent cartogra- 
pher Dr John Ball, Director of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment’s Desert Survey. Ball’s task was to map 
out a way across the featureless wasteland that, 
when artificially marked, could be used by the 
RAF to navigate the tough penultimate stage of the 
Cairo-to-Baghdad air route. Along to advise on the 
country and its inhabitants was Lt-Col Frederick 
Peake Pasha, late of the Egyptian Camel Corps and 


“Unless the weather is perfect, the track is the 
beginning and the end; the pilot’s present, his past 
and his future...” Wg Cdr Roderic Hill, The Baghdad Air Mail 


An Airco D.H.9A of No 30 Sqn over the hostile 
terrain of 1920s Iraq. The unit was based in 
Baghdad when work on the Furrow started in the 
summer of 1921, and continued to operate the 
trusty “Ninak” until 1929, when it 

re-equipped with Westland Wapitis. 
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The original east— west furrow-making 
party photographed just before its 
departure from Baghdad in June 

1921, with AVM Sir John Salmond 
standing to the left of King Feisal of 
Mesopotamia in robes. LAC Sydney 
Catt is sitting third from left in the 
front row of the main group. 

VIA MARGERY HYDE 
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a formidable soldier who had blown up railways 
with Lawrence of Arabia. 

A preliminary survey convoy, with air support, 
that had set out from Baghdad for Amman in May 
had been forced to turn back short of its destination 
owing to the unstable political situation in Palestine. 


Carving out an air route 

The decision to inaugurate an air route between 
the two capitals followed a resolution at the Cairo 
Conference on British Middle Eastern strategy in 
March 1921. A rail link between the mandated ter- 
ritories of Palestine and Mesopotamia (Iraq from 
September 1921) had been the preferred option until 
a survey ruled it out as impracticable across almost 
five hundred miles of inhospitable desert. Instead 
Cairo and Baghdad were to be linked by a regular 
air service run by the RAF, which was already 
responsible for security in the two territories. 

The route was usually divided into five stages: 
Cairo / Heliopolis—Jerusalem (260 miles/420km), 
Jerusalem—Amman (65 miles / 105km), Amman— 
Azraq (55 miles /90km), Azraq—Ramadi (400 miles / 
640km) and Ramadi—Baghdad (60 miles/95km). 
Some 500 miles (800km) of the largely unmapped 
route involved flying over an arid plateau rising up 
to 2,000ft (610m) above sea level, with areas of 
wadis, mud flats and harsh basalt. This was the 
section that Dr Ball and the convoy were to survey 
and mark out with a visible line, stopping at regu- 
lar intervals to establish emergency landing grounds. 

As originally conceived the route's main function 
was to provide rapid air reinforcement, if required, 
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within Mesopotamia. In practice it would evolve 
into an official passenger and airmail service that 
enabled British troops in the area to receive mail 
five days after it was posted in London, compared 
with the usual 28 days by sea. The route also had a 
place in the imperial psyche as the potential key- 
stone of an extensive British airline network that 
would one day stretch across India to Australia. 


Desert “Bradshawing” 

Because the desert route between Amman and Bagh- 
dad was largely devoid of navigational landmarks, 
and course-setting by compass was considered too 
risky at the altitudes and speeds then prevailing, 
the Cairo Conference decided that pilots would need 
the equivalent of railway lines to follow in the well- 
proven style of navigation by “Bradshaw”, in which 
aircraft followed railway lines, the name deriving 
from the famous British rail timetables. It therefore 
directed that an artificial line clearly visible from the 
air should in effect be imprinted across the desert 
from Amman to Ramadi. The idea came from Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, after he had 
observed during, flights over the desert that the 
camel caravans left ruts in the sand which were not 
blown away by the hot desert winds. If camels could 
leave ruts, reasoned Salmond, then heavy vehicles 
would imprint longer-lasting grooves that could 
well serve as navigational aids. This would have 
been impossible had the terrain in question, the 
Syrian Desert, been a true desert like the Sahara, 
with rapidly shifting sands. Fortunately it was more 
of a treeless steppe of ancient volcanic origin. 
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` HMAC TERROR 


ABOVE Rolls-Royce Armoured Car HMAC Terror of the RAF's No 4 Armoured Car Company, similar to those used in 
the original track-making expedition in June 1921. BELOW RIGHT LAC Sydney Catt was later commissioned as an 
RAF signals officer, became a Japanese PoW during World War Two and eventually retired as a squadron leader. 


Among the enlisted personnel with the convoy 
was Leading Aircraftsman (LAC) Sydney Catt, a 
young RAF wireless operator. Catt had not only to 
ensure that the convoy maintained contact with the 
outside world, but had also to assist Dr Ball in the 
vital task of checking the accuracy of his naviga- 
tional chronometer. The wireless time signal used 
for this nightly check came at midnight from the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. The time difference meant 
that Catt had to crawl from under his blanket just 
before 0200hr every morning to warm up his set. 
“So I never got a good night's sleep”, he grumbled. 


3GQAH AH39HYW VIA 


Setting off — and a setback 

The convoy had started out during the hot season 
when the going was almost guaranteed to be hard 
and dry. Had they delayed until the cooler, wetter 
season, parts of their intended route would have 
been impassable. The going was still too rough 
for the Leyland lorry, which was abandoned after 
it sank in the sand up to its axles just 30 miles 
(50km) from Baghdad. An exasperated LAC Catt 
then had to transfer all his radio equipment, in- 
cluding a hand-generator and a portable 30ft (9m) 
mast, to one of the Crossleys. 

On reaching the Euphrates at Falluja, where there 
were no suitable bridges for the heavy vehicles, the 
convoy was transported across by boat. Hence the 
overnight stop at Ramadi was not reached until 
just before sunset. 

Next day the convoy began its ascent of the great 
upland plateau, about 450 miles (725km) long, that 
tilts upwards towards its western edge to a height 
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ABOVE D.H.9A E802 was one of several hundred built by the Whitehead Aircraft Co Ltd at Feltham, Middlesex, and 
is seen here a long way from home operating with No 30 San in Iraq. Note the spare wheel lashed to the fuselage, a 
common — and frequently necessary — precaution adopted while flying over unpredictable and often harsh terrain. 


of more than 2,000ft (600m). On the move without 
definite landmarks they relied on dead-reckoning 
by compass, the vehicles driving precisely in each 
others” tracks to ensure that they left the deepest 
possible impression. After about 20 miles (30km) of 
reasonable progress over the hard gritty surface, 
they stopped to mark out the first of the 26 emer- 
gency landing grounds. 

Catt described the procedure: “This was done by 
using a rope as a radius of some 50yd (45m) for one 
of the cars to make a huge circle, around which two 
or three other cars would tear to form a very clear 
ring. In the middle of these we pegged numbers 
made from empty shiny four-gallon petrol tins cut 
into strips. These enabled aircraft to report their 
exact position”. This was Landing Ground I (LG D, 
the Roman numerals denoting that it fell within 
RAF Mesopotamia's span of responsibility for 
rescue and salvage. Landing grounds west of the 
halfway stage at El Jid would fall to RAF Egypt 
and be designated with letters from B to R, with I 
and Q omitted. 

Across the first of the mud flats, the convoy 
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entered the wadi country of dried-up river beds 
where it was often necessary to manhandle the 
heavy vehicles across long stretches of loose ground; 
exhausting work in the pounding heat with the 
need to stay constantly alert for snakes and other 
wildlife. Catt narrowly escaped being bitten by a 
viper, only to be stung later by a scorpion. 

Near Rutbah Wells the ground became more un- 
dulating, Catt recalling it as “a change of sorts”. 
The romance of desert travel had clearly begun to 
fade for the young airman, who added, “All days 
were alike. Up at dawn, a few miles, and the map- 
ping table would be out. The cars rushing round to 
make another circle, spells of heaving and pushing 
and the longing for a long, cool drink of water”. 

The search for water was unending, preferably 
from sources near the landing grounds. At one 
oasis, needing water for his aircraft, Collishaw had 
himself lowered by rope down a particularly 
noisome well. Finding that the lower walls were 
crawling with large, black scorpions, he lingered 
just long enough to scoop up one bucketful of the 


precious liquid. 
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Halfway across 
Two days later, the halfway point at El Jid was 
reached. Here they rendezvoused with the Model 
T Fords of a Baghdad-bound survey party from 
Amman under Maj A.L. “Desert” Holt, Royal Engi- 
neers, the officer who had undertaken the original 
railway survey. Shortly afterwards, the convoy 
suffered its first casualties, heatstroke victims who 
were rapidly evacuated by their guardian D.H.9As. 

Pressing on, they crested a ridge to arrive at what 
Catt called “Hell” — the basalt region — “and very 
black and menacing it looked”. Not only did it 
appear threatening, but the basalt soon began to 
shred the vehicles” tyres. After successive replace- 
ments were flown in, they eventually crossed the 
basalt and headed for Amman, where a welcoming 
party headed by King Abdullah of Jordan awaited 
them. Catt went on to gaze on biblical Jericho, 
pronouncing it “a miserable little village”. And 
Culley, the Zeppelin-hunter, got to ride his motor- 
cycle into Cairo. 

After the Cairo—Baghdad air route was opened 


LEFT Officers of No 30 Sqn 
at Baghdad West circa 1921. 
The squadron’s Commanding 
Officer, Acting Sqn Ldr 
Raymond Collishaw, is seated 
in the centre. Collishaw flew 
Sopwith Triplanes with No 

10 Sqn during the Great War 
and led No 30 Sqn during the 
initial marking of the Furrow, 
the D.H.9As under his charge 
undertaking reconnaissance 
and air support duties. 


BOTTOM The rugged D.H.9A 
was one of the outstanding 
aircraft of its era, and differed 
from its predecessor, the 
D.H.9, in being fitted with 

an American-built 400 h.p. 
Liberty L-12 engine. This 
example, F2842, is seen at 
Hinaidi, Iraq, while serving 
with C Flight, 55 Sqn, in 1926. 


officially on June 23, 1921, it quickly became evident 
that the visibility of the rutted track needed im- 
provement. One pilot complained it was like “a 
thin pencil line on the desert’s surface”. Catt, who 
hitched a lift back to Baghdad from Amman in a 
D.H.9A, remembered, “the huge rings we had 
made looked very small and the car tracks the 
narrowest ribbon”. 

There were even those who disapproved of the 
very idea of the track. After Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Sefton Brancker, Britain’s Director of Civil Avia- 
tion, had flown along it in December 1921, he 
wrote, “the present means of navigation, by which 
the pilot is absolutely ordered to follow a motor 
track across the desert by eye, is to my mind, most 
derogatory to the training of pilots in navigation”. 
Brancker was adamant that an efficient system of 
wireless telegraphy navigation should be set up 
along the route without delay. He was also 
concerned about the reliability of the D.H.9As’ 
water-cooled Liberty engines, arguing that only 
air-cooled engines should be used on desert routes. 
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Ploughing a new furrow 

In September 1922, Fg Off John Lloyd Williams 
was ordered to examine the possibility of perma- 
nently re-marking the air route between Ramadi 
and Landing Ground R. His solution, implemented 
in October, was to use a Fordson tractor towing a 
weighted plough to gouge a furrow along the 
track, with a convoy of Crossley tenders in sup- 
port. The unploughable basalt country would later 
be marked with white paint. 

This furrow was no unbending Roman road. 
Whenever it turned sharply to negotiate an ob- 
stacle, a large arrow was ploughed in the sand to 
indicate the change in direction. Supporting the 


convoy from the air were the Vickers Vernons of 


No 70 Sqn. 
Apart from improving the track, something also 
had to be done about fuel. Hitherto, aircraft flying 


the route had gone out with clusters of four-gallon 
drums strapped to their wings, a hazardous prac- 
tice that made them appear, one officer wrote, “like 
kangaroos transporting their young”. Fuel depots 
were therefore established at LG V at the Ramadi 
end and LG D near to Amman. Originally the gas- 
oline was housed in drums protected by tin shan- 
ties. Later, owing to high evaporation and frequent 
pilfering by nomads (who prized the cans, not the 
fuel) it was stored in sunken bronze domes with 
unique locking systems. The keys doubled as air- 
craft cabin door locks, so that a pilot could not 
leave with a door open or with the depot key left in 
the fuel tank. 

The first units regularly to fly the mail along the 
furrow, operating in pairs for extra safety, were 
the D.H.9As of Nos 30 and 47 Sqns that had helped 
to mark out the route, followed by No 216 Sqn, ini- 


A bustling scene at Hinaidi, south of Baghdad, with mail being 
loaded aboard the Vickers Vernons of No 70 Sqn for the flight 


westwards along the Furrow. 
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tially with D.H.10s and later Vickers Vimys. These 
were succeeded by the Vernons of Nos 45 and 70 
Sqns. The aircrews were among the most experi- 
enced in the RAF including, in No 45 Sqn, a certain 
Sqn Ldr Arthur Harris (later Air Chief Marshal 
“Bomber” Harris) and a Fit Lt Basil Embry (later 
Air Chief Marshal and head of Fighter Command). 

In case of a forced landing in possibly hostile ter- 
ritory, aircrews carried a “Blood Chit”, a document 
that promised in local dialects to reward the bearer 
— assuming that he could read — for any airmen 
escorted in unharmed. 


Into civilian hands 

The RAF successfully “flew the furrow” with the 
mail until late 1926, when the de Havilland D.H.66 
Hercules of Imperial Airways took over as part of 
the Britain-to-India air route. Heeding Brancker’s 
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ABOVE Sydney Catt (second from right, behind) with 
RAF colleagues and furry friend in Iraq in 1922. By 1925 
Cook's Traveller's Handbook for Palestine and Syria 
noted that, at a point east of Damascus, “the route 
meets the Cairo—Baghdad airmail track from Amman”. 


LEFT A trio of Vimys flying in formation over the fertile 
fields of the Nile Delta in Egypt. In 1925 it was agreed by 
the RAF and Imperial Airways that the latter would take 
over the desert airmail service, starting in late 1926. 


recommendation, the trimotor airliners were pow- 
ered by air-cooled Bristol Jupiter engines. A later 
generation of aviators would follow the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company's pipeline. 

To Wg Cdr Roderic Hill, who piloted Vernons 
along the furrow with No 45 Sqn and in 1929 wrote 
an excellent book on the subject, The Baghdad Air 
Mail, goes the last word on the contemporary sig- 
nificance of this unique navigational aid: “Unless 
the weather is perfect, the track is the beginning 
and the end; the pilot’s present, his past and Ss 
his future”. 
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hef and the 
big bunny 


A figure who often polarises opinion, Playboy mastermind Hugh Hefner was 
unquestionably a visionary in the world of adult entertainment and corporate 
branding. What is less well-known, however, is his prescience about the role 

of the private jet in the international business world, which he demonstrated with 
style in the 1970s. NICK STROUD details the Playboy years of a trailblazing jetliner 


Y 1969 PLAYBOY 'S playboy-in-chief 
Hugh Marston Hefner had it all: the 
publishing empire, the chain of gentle- 
men’s clubs in 16 American cities (plus 
one apiece in London and Montreal), the 
string of upmarket hotels from Jamaica to Acapulco, 
the model agency, the theatre, the merchandise, 
the limousine company, the TV and film production 
company — everything a sophisticated swinger’s 
heart could desire. So what could the self-made 
millionaire from Chicago possibly need next? 

The answer came in the form of a bespoke- 
configured McDonnell Douglas DC-9 painted 
entirely midnight-black except for Art Paul's classic 
tuxedoed bunny logo emblazoned in white on the 
tail. In today’s eye-watering world of visual 
hyperbole and “bling”, can you imagine such 
elegant restraint from the top dog — or rabbit 
— of a multi-million-dollar glamour industry? 


The search for a Bunny Jet 

In an interview in June 1970, the 44-year-old 
Playboy publisher explained his rationale behind 
what, at the time, was an unusual choice for a 
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“J wanted a 'plane that 
would reflect the 
comfortable ambience of 
the Playboy Mansion — 
a place where my friends 
and business associates 
could work and relax in 
the same comfortable 
surroundings they would 
find in my home...” 


Hugh M. Heiner — June 1970 


personal aircraft: “When I first decided to buy a jet 
for Playboy, I was determined to make a complete 
break with conventional aircraft design. I wanted a 
‘plane that would reflect the comfortable ambience 
of the Playboy Mansion — a place where my 
friends and business associates could work and 
relax in the same comfortable surroundings they 
would find in my home”. 

The search was on for a modern jet aircraft that 
was big enough to offer a roomy interior, but 
which was capable of operating from small regional 
airports both in the USA and abroad. Desperate for 
the kudos that would come with supplying hard- 
ware to one of the most successful and high-profile 
international brands in American history, aircraft 
manufacturers from all over the world fell over 
themselves to secure the contract. Hefner was 
shown a Learjet, Hawker Siddeley 125, Lockheed 
JetStar, Dassault Falcon and a Gulfstream II, all 
except the last being deemed too small for what he 
had in mind. Dick Rosenzweig, Hefner’s executive 
in charge of aircraft procurement, advised the 
Playboy head honcho to consider the sleek Gulf- 
stream II, but Hefner was adamant. “I want 
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ABOVE Hugh Hefner (right) is talked through a model of 
the proposed layout of the “Big Bunny” by Daniel Czubak, 
the designer of the jetliner’s interior. At the time, the 
Playboy DC-9 was by far the largest and most luxurious 
private aircraft in existence and Hefner's role in setting 
the standard for the corporate jet is often overlooked. 


ABOVE Jet Bunny Britt Elders demonstrates the 
emergency procedure for the oxygen masks in the event 
of cabin decompression at cruising altitude. 
BELOW A carefully posed series of publicity photographs 
was taken to reflect Hef's vision of duplicating the 
luxurious ambience of the Playboy Mansion in Chicago. 


something bigger,” Hef explained; “I want an 
aircraft where I can have compartmentalisation 
for my guests and a private room with a round 
bed plus my own bathroom and shower and an 
entrance for myself”. It was a tall order; one 
clearly requiring something on a grander scale. 
The Sud-Aviation Caravelle was considered 
briefly, but was rejected on the grounds that it had 
insufficient room, flexibility and range; plus, by 
late 1966, when initial negotiations were in hand, 
the French first-generation jetliner had arguably 
passed its sell-by date, having first flown in 1955. 
Two realistic options remained, both 
American-built and both state-of-the-art modern 
airliners. The portly Boeing 737 was the latest in 
the Seattle-based company’s long line of 
exceptional commercial aircraft, and, most 
significantly for Hef, could accommodate his 
all-important round bed. The other option was 
also from a company with a long history of highly 
successful airliners, the attractive T-tailed 
McDonnell Douglas DC-9, which could also take 
Hef's stipulated bed, but it would have to be 
elliptical rather than round. The fact that the DC-9 
had a stairway built into the rear fuselage for Hef 
to use as a personal entrance, and had been 
introduced into commercial service within ten 
months of its first flight in February 1965 — the 
737 had yet to fly — clinched the deal. Hefner had 
found his “big black mother in the sky”. 


Designing “Playboy One” 
With the choice of aircraft made, the next step 
would be creating the interior to Hefner's exacting 
specifications. Determined to eliminate the 
tunnel-like atmosphere of conventional airliners, 
Hefner told his designer, Daniel Czubak, to throw 
away the design book, a task the renowned jazz 
record cover artist and art director took on with 
relish. Czubak's brief was to divide the aircraft 
into three distinct sections: a forward passenger 
compartment, a central living room and a bed- 
room at the rear. Assisted by his associate designer, 
Gus Kostopulos, Czubak set to work. A Playboy 
press release of the time explains that Czubak's 
aim was to “soften the tunnel with sculptured 
curves to create a clean, ultra-modern interior”, 
resulting in “a series of eye-pleasing shapes in soft 
white that flow together in a gentle curve”. 

The fabrics throughout the interior were designed 
by Angelo Testa, a highly-regarded graduate of the 
Institute of Design, often referred to as “Chicago's 
Bauhaus”. The press release continues: “The fabrics 
are in warm tones of orange and olive to accent 
the other textures — hand-rubbed oiled rosewood, 
black Himalayan goat leather and bronze”. Indeed, 
attention to detail was paramount; the floor 
coverings and upholstery had tiny metallic fila- 
ments woven into their fabric to prevent shocks 
from static electricity, and tan nylon flocking was 
used on the ceiling to absorb the sound of the two 
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ABOVE Lee Fehlig, at the controls of the entertainment 
console in the “Living Room” of the DC-9, adjusts the 
volume of the Sony eight-track stereo cartridge player. 
Beneath the television is the Ampex 660 video tape 
machine that played pre-recorded colour programmes on 
the seven TV screens located throughout the jetliner. 
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ABOVE Anne Denson, selected from the Chicago Playboy 
Club to be a Jet Bunny, prepares a stiff one at the bar in 
the forward part of the DC-9's living-room area. 
BELOW Hef and his then-girlfriend, Barbi Benton, star of 


the syndicated TV show Playboy After Dark. 
LEFT Looking forward into the Bunny’s living-room area. 


rear-mounted Pratt & Whitney JI8D-17 engines. 
Although the ambitious design was full of innova- 
tive ideas and offered previously undreamed-of 
levels of luxury, applying it to the brand-new 
jetliner was to prove troublesome and expensive. 


Paint it black 
Following its completion and first flight at the 
McDonnell Douglas factory at Long Beach, 
California, on January 27, 1969, DC-9 c/n 47394 
was flown to AiResearch, also based in California, 
for work to begin on the 38-passenger interior. 
The aircraft did not remain there long, however, 
as AiResearch encountered many problems while 
trying to follow’s Czubak’s adventurous design. 
According to AiResearch reports, a number of 
the desired specifications were technically 
challenging if not impossible, and the company’s 
engineers became frustrated with the Playboy 
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team’s inflexibility and refusal to accept recom- 
mended changes in the design. Following a brief 
stalemate, the contract was transferred to Pacific 
Airmotive Corp (PacAero) at Burbank, which 
completed the interior at a cost of $1-1m. Problems 
continued nevertheless, including unsightly 
staining of the cabin’s roof owing to leakage from 
the air-conditioning plumbing and the peeling off 
of the ceiling flocking, the latter resembling a 
snowstorm during landing. The bar’s drinking 
glasses, retained by plastic fingers, were suspended 
upside-down, and, according to one source, 
“sounded like a Chinese wind chime in a hurri- 
cane when landing”. There were also initial 
problems with the built-in music and video 
equipment, as well as some of the navigation aids. 
These teething troubles notwithstanding, by early 
1970 Hef's lustrous all-black $5-5m “Big Bunny” 
was ready to enter service. 
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ABOVE A guest aboard the Big Bunny adjusts her 
make-up in the sculpted powder room on the port side 
of the cabin, forward of the living-room area. 


RIGHT A plan view of the layout of the Playboy DC-9, 
which was divided into three distinct sections: a 
forward section for conferences and meetings; the 
living-room area and Hefner's quarters at the rear. 


LEFT The cabin was provided with Koss headphones 
for the private enjoyment of music, and was also fitted 
with a duplicate altimeter, airspeed indicator and 
compass for guests to follow the flight plan. 

BELOW RIGHT Hefner's all-important 6ft x 8ft elliptical 
bed, the accommodation of which was a crucial factor in 
determining the chief playboy’s choice of aircraft. The 
bed was covered with a spread of Tasmanian opossum. 


Operating the Big Bunny 

Originally Hefner had wanted the civil registration 
N919PB for the new jetliner, the Playboy offices at 
that time being located at 919 North Michigan 
Avenue on Chicago’s “Magnificent Mile”. Frus- 
tratingly, however, the registration was already in 
use on another aircraft and its owner got wind of 
Hef's desire to use it. After a number of transac- 
tions in which the original owner was paid well 
over the odds for the registration by a speculative 
businessman convinced he could make hay — 
$5,000 reportedly — out of the Playboy millions, 
Hefner cannily dropped the idea and accepted a 
different registration, N950PB, instead. 

Owned by HMH Publishing, the publishers of 
Playboy, N950PB was operated under lease by 
Purdue Airlines, a charter operation based at 
Lafayette, Indiana. The Purdue contract was signed 
in late 1969 for a five-year period commencing 
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The Big Bunny taxies in at London Heathrow on July 29, 1970, on its 
first trip to Europe. On arrival at the gate, Hef and his black-clad Jet 


Bunnies greeted the British press, as seen BELOW LEFT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: MIKE HOOKS 


upon delivery of the DC-9 from PacAero. 

The airline, formed as part of one of the USA's 
flagship universities, operated the Big Bunny as 
an addition to its own three-aircraft DC-9 fleet, the 
idea being for the magazine to hire it out for 
charter flights as well as using it for its own ends, 
Purdue charging $700 per hour regardless of who 
was enjoying its luxury. Hefner struck a deal 
whereby he would have exclusive use of the 
polished black DC-9 for the first six months. After 
all, it wouldn’t do to have others swanning 
around in a specially-designed intercontinental air 
transport specifically tailored to his specifications. 

The stewardesses, or “Jet Bunnies”, were chosen 
from more than 800 applicants, all of which were 
then working in Playboy Clubs and Hotels around 
the world. Initial training was undertaken by 
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Continental and Eastern Airlines in Los Angeles 
(with a stint at the Playboy Club Resort in Lake 
Geneva for special food service training), Purdue 
rounding off the programme with specialised 
instruction in the DC-9’s onboard electronic and 
emergency systems. 

With the aircraft complete, the Jet Bunnies 
recruited and trained and the legal paperwork in 
order, Hefner was ready to put his new plaything 
through its paces. As the glossy crow-black jetliner 
was readied for its inaugural flight, Hefner 
explained his thinking on the future of the 
corporate airliner to the press: 

“Hard-pressed executives will find jets like the 
Big Bunny the ideal way to combine business and 
pleasure. In our plan, for example, we can conduct 
business conferences, relax watching a movie or 
take a nap — all while flying to Europe. When we 
arrive, we are relaxed and ready to go without 
having to first pry ourselves out of the seat of a 
regular jetliner.” He added, “I plan to tour Europe 
and Africa this summer; a trip that will be the 
ideal opportunity to demonstrate the versatility of 
the Playboy DC-9”. 


To London for the weekend 
“Hare Force One”, as one wag called it, became 
operational in late February 1970 accompanied by 
a flurry of promotional activity, with Playboy press 
releases extolling the virtues of the Jet Bunnies’ 
black-with-white-trim “wet look” nylon ciré 
uniforms, designed by Walter Holmes (see panel 
opposite), and giving brief biographical details of 
the lucky playmates chosen to keep Hefner and 
his fellow travellers comfortable. 

Minor technical niggles continued to cause 
headaches for Purdue, the most serious being the 
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Walter Holmes & the Jet Bunny uniform 


ONCE THE DECISION had been taken to paint Playboy One in an overall midnight-black colour 
scheme to accentuate the aircraft's clean lines, the next item on Hef's agenda was the Jet Bunnies’ 
uniforms. Having put the word out to a number of America’s most influential couturiers, Hefner settled 
on the designs of Walter Holmes, a London-born fashion 
designer making a splash among Chicago’s monied 
set in 1969. 

Holmes had no formal training in fashion but 
demonstrated a keen eye for style while working for 
a tailor in London. After a stint in the British Army in the 
Middle East and North Africa, he returned to London 
to study at the Hornsey School of Art and work in 
theatre design. 

In the early 1960s Holmes travelled to the USA, 
and while in Chicago met Doris Scott, the owner of 
a smart boutique in the city’s Near North Side. As 
Holmes described it, “one thing led to another” and 
his first women’s couture collection in 1964 was a 
great success. One of the first fashionistas to be 
commissioned to design flight attendants’ ward- 
robes, Holmes was a natural choice as Hefner’s 
Jet Bunny outfitter. 

Five different styles were developed by Holmes 
for Playboy, all based on a black-and-white theme in 
then-fashionable “wet-look” nylon ciré, a lustrous fab- 
ric that would match the shiny jetliner. The full uniform 
included a side-wrap trench coat, a white silk scarf 
and black knee-length boots with side buckles, rounded 
off with a specially designed set of wings incorporat- 
ing Art Paul’s rabbit-head insignia. The accessories 
— gloves, purse, sunglasses and luggage — were 
also all selected by Holmes, the uniforms being manu- 
factured by the Fashionaire division of Hart, Shaffner 
& Marx, then the world’s leading supplier of steward- 
esses’ outfits. 


periscopic sextant port for celestial navigation, 
which could not be made to work, making 
extended operations over water unacceptable. 
Otherwise the DC-9 was in good shape, Purdue 
President Joe Minton explaining to the press that 
“the majority of the hang-ups on the Playboy 
aircraft go back to the uniqueness of its interior 
design and rest with PacAero”, adding that “in 
spite of these difficulties, Purdue has moved the 
aircraft on time, on schedule”. 

The snags with the navigation equipment were 
obviously fixed in short order, as Hefner made his 
first trip to Europe in the DC-9 in the summer of 
1970. Arriving at London’s Heathrow airport amid 
a blaze of publicity on July 29, the Big Bunny 
made quite an entrance, Hefner posing on the 
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forward airstairs with his handpicked black-clad 
Jet Bunnies for the reporters and photographers of 
Fleet Street. The aviation journals were on hand 
too, Aircraft Illustrated's October 1970 issue 
referring to the DC-9 as “the largest and most 
luxurious private aircraft in existence”, which it 
undoubtedly was. The report added, “having 
inspected it, Britain’s press correspondents 
unanimously agreed that it is the most exciting jet 
airliner in the skies”. 

Although Purdue did not allocate a specific pilot 
to N950PB, the pilot for most of the Playboy 
flights was Purdue’s Director of Flight Operations, 
Jerry Goldman, who flew more left-hand-seat 
hours in the aircraft during its first six months 
with Playboy than any other pilot. Purdue line 
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pilots earned no extra pay for flying the Big 
Bunny, just their standard $22,000 per year; but 


the glamour element made it a desirable shift. 


Flying aboard Playboy One 

In June 1970 Murray Smith, Editor and Publisher 
of American general aviation magazine Professional 
Pilot, was invited to Purdue's base at Lafayette for 
a short flight to Chicago's O’Hare airport, to give 
readers an impression of what it was like to fly on 
“Playboy One”. An avid Playboy reader and card- 
carrying club member, Smith initially found the 
interior surprisingly “sterile and stark” and the 
black chairs and uniforms “rather ominous”. He 
ruefully added that “the aircraft is not warm and 
friendly . . . maybe it is at Flight Level 310 when the 
much-touted parties break loose, but on my short 
ride I didn’t receive any of this type of hospitality 
— I was ready and willing but none was offered!” 

Despite Smith’s initial reservations, he was 
clearly impressed with the Big Bunny, or rather 
the service it aimed to provide, saying: 

“If you want to go first class, this is really it. 
Three beautiful Playboy Club hostesses serve the 
special passengers excellently prepared foods on 
fine white bone china and the best wines and 
liquors. Add to this the fact that all the couches 
make up into beds and the rooms can be closed 


LEFT The epitome of the jet 

set lifestyle, the Big Bunny 

set the gold standard for the 
private jetliner, no expense 
being spared to provide the 
ultimate experience in first- 
class travel. Even the food 

cart was specially designed to 
keep food warm. The cabin was 
soundproofed with a dual layer 
of lead vinyl on the inside of the 
fuselage skin. 


BOTTOM “Hare Force One” 

at Los Angeles International 
Airport in October 1974. The 
aircraft's cockpit was modelled 
after the configuration used by 
Eastern Airlines. The navigation 
equipment — including Doppler 
and Loran instrumentation — 
followed the example of the 
United Airlines fleet. 


off, and you have all the ingredients of a perfect 
flight for the discriminating air traveller”. 

Despite all the effort and expense that went into 
making N950PB the world’s most luxurious private 
jet, the Big Bunny was operated by Playboy for a 
comparatively short six-year period, during which 
St Louis-based Ozark Airlines acquired the leasing 
contract from Purdue in January 1972. Hef never- 
theless took a great deal of pride in his airborne 
playroom; guests making the most of its extrava- 
gant interior included Elvis, Sonny and Cher and 
numerous other A-list celebrities and starlets. 

By 1976, though, Hefner and Playboy were starting 
to feel some of the negative side effects of the per- 
missive society he and the magazine had done so 
much to foster. Rivals who had launched magazines 
in Playboy’s wake — and who were somewhat less 
tasteful in their approach to the female form — 
were rapidly eating into Playboy’s market share 
and profits. Savings had to be made. High-altitude 
hedonism was sidelined and getting the business 
back on track was imperative, leaving Hef no choice 
but to sell his beloved but expensive Big Bunny. 


The Bunny moves on 

Reverting to a standard 100-passenger layout, the 
DC-9 was stripped of its lavish interior and was 
sold to Aeropostal Alas de Venezuela, becoming 


The Big Bunny over the California mountains. Visit. ` 
www.theaviationhistorian.com for a tour of Hef's 

“big black mother in the sky”, courtesy of a hugely 

enjoyable contemporary promotional film made by 
Playboy to celebrate its new acquisition in 1970. 
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YV-19C on the Venezuelan civil register in April 
MeDonnell Douglas DC-9-82 1976. Used for shuttle flights on domestic routes, 
c/n 47894 “Big Bunny” data the once-exotic jetliner plied its trade in Venezuela 


until November 1979, when it was sold on to 
Powerplant 2 x 14,500lb-thrust Pratt & 


É ° A Aeromexico, with which it was named Ciudad 
Whitney JT8D-17 axial-flow turbofan engines Juarez and re-registered as XA-JEB. By far the 


Crew 3 plus 3 Jet Bunnies largest part of the aircraft's career was then spent 
with Aeromexico, the airline operating it for the 
next 25 years on routes in Mexico and the USA. 
Passengers 38 On August 31, 2004, the much-travelled DC-9 
Cargo hold 561ft° (15-9m*) was finally retired, Aeromexico supplanting one 
Dimensions of its most faithful warhorses with a 737. 
Span 93ft 5in (28-47m) Reportedly, the plan was to break the aircraft up 
Length 119ft 4in (36-37m) for scrap, but the former Big Bunny was 
Height 27ft Gin (8-38m) ultimately spared the scrapman's torch and 
donated to the city of Cadereyta de Montes in the 
z southern Mexican province of Querétaro, where it 
Area 1.000-7ft (93m?) was used — minus its wings, tailplane and fin — 
Sweepback 24-5° at as a children’s classroom. 
: 25 per cent chord Thus ended the career of the jetliner that set the 
Undercarriage A gold standard for the luxurious corporate jet, now 
Mainwheel track 16ft Sin (5-0m) so common among the moguls of big business. 
Wheelbase Ssft2%in  (16-22m) When interviewed back in 1970, Hugh Hefner 
Weights commented on the concept of the private jet, then 
Empty 63,300lb (28,712kg) in its infancy: “I truly believe the Playboy DC-9 
Max take-off 108,000Ib  (48,988kg) will prove to be the forerunner of corporate 
Max landing 95,300lb (43,227kg) aircraft of the future”. Although he was unable to 
keep hold of his own opulent creation, he had 
Fuel : . proved beyond doubt the concept that he had 
Capacity 5,459 US gal (20,665lit) virtually invented. When it came to travelling 
Max fuel weight  36,575lb  (16,590k9) in style, nobody did it better than Hefand Æ 
Performance the Big Bunny. = 
Level flight speed 

at 25,000ft 565 m.p.h. (909 km/h) 
Range ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

high-speed cruise 2,500 miles (4,020km) The Aviation Historian would like to extend thanks 

long-range cruise 2,750 miles (4,430km) to Simon Watson and Jon Proctor for their help 
with the preparation of this feature 


Capacity 


Wing 
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In the inter-war years an extraordinary variety of aeroplanes appeared on the British 
civil register. While many were familiar — Avro 504s, de Havilland Moths etc — there 
were many lesser-known or one-off types, often private ventures by optimistic small 
companies hoping to find a niche in the private-owner market. PHILIP JARRETT 
presents a selection of rare photographs of some of these art deco delights 


DE HAVILLAND D.H.53 Humming Bird G-EBQP began life asJ7326, one of 
eight ordered for evaluation as primary trainers for the RAF, and was also 
earmarked for experimental launch and retrieval trials operating from the 
rigid airship R33. At that time it had a 32 h.p. Bristol Cherub engine. 
Subsequently it was one of several ex-RAF D.H.53s made airworthy by 

P.G.N. Peters and his fellow members of the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
Aero Club at Farnborough. Granted its Certificate of Airworthiness (C of A) 
on May 13, 1927, in January 1928 its ownership passed to Fg Off A.F. Scroggs at 
Henlow. It ended its life in a crash at Hamble on July 21, 1934. 
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THE CAPTION to this picture showing the sole ABC Robin, G-AAID, 

at Heston on July 3, 1929, states that the aircraft was “made in secretat 
Walton-on-Thames” in Surrey. A single-seat high-wing cabin monoplane with folding wings 
and a plywood fuselage, it was designed by A.A. Fletcher and built by ABC Motors Ltd, who 
fitted itwith the company’s new 40 h.p. Scorpion two-cylinder horizontally opposed air- 
cooled engine. After its maiden flight at Brooklands in June 1929 it was shown at the 
Olympia Aero Show the following month. The picture shows how the windscreen had to 
be raised to allow access to the fuel tank filler caps; in November 1929 the windscreen 
was moved back so that the caps were outside the cockpit, the fin and rudderwere 
enlarged and the fuselage lines modified. A C of A was issued on June 27, 1930, and 
G-AAID survived until 1932, when itwas scrapped at Brooklands. 


DESIGNED AS acompact single-seat light fighter with 

a fabric-covered all-metal airframe, Blackburn Lincock 
MkII G-AALH was built at Brough and was awarded its C of A on February 28, 1930. It had a 255 h.p. 
Armstrong Siddeley geared Lynx IV radial engine. In 1930 it was evaluated by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force at Camp sia ales but although it was much liked by pilots the type was not adopted because it was not 
a first-line fighter and there was no need fora transitional aircraft from trainers to fighters. Along with the 
sole Lincock III, G-ABFK, it was used by Alan Cobham’s National Aviation Day Display organisation in 
1933-34 for the “radio controlled” aerobatics act, powered by a 270 h.p. Lynx Major, but was dismantled in 
March 1935. Itis probably seen here in the mauve colour scheme applied during the winter of 1933-34. 


G-ABDO WAS THE prototype of this mark of this side-by-side 
ROBINSON REDWING II two-seat biplane, designed by John Kenworthy and built by the 


Robinson Aircraft Co Ltd, founded at Croydon, Surrey, by Capt P.G. Robinson. First flown in October 1930, 
'BDO was powered by an 80 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley Genet IIA air-cooled radial engine. It was used by the 
newly formed London General Omnibus Company Flying Club, based at Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, and 
the manufacturer’s test pilot, Flt Lt N.M.S. Russell, became the club’s first instructor. Granted its C of Aon 
December 6, 1930, it passed to Miss E.R. Gerrans at Maylands, Romford, Essex, in August 1934, but in July 
1937 was damaged in a hangar fire at Gravesend in Kent. 


CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT Co Ltd Coupé II G-ABNT was built at 

CIVILIAN COUPÉ II Hedon, Yorkshire, in 1931, and Flt Taies flew it to tenth 
place in the Heston—Cardiff race on September 19 that year, averaging 89 m.p.h. on its 100 h.p. 
Armstrong Siddeley Genet Major I engine. After being acquired by S.B. Cliff early in 1933 it was 
based first at Woodley and then at Whitchurch. Later that year it was acquired by Mr G.O. Rees 
of Cardiff, who flew it from the sands along the South Wales coast. In 1939 itwas dismantled at 
Carmarthen, and survived to be sold in 1978 to Shipping & Airlines Ltd, which restored this unique 
survivor to airworthy condition. “Bunty”, as it is affectionately known, is now based at Biggin Hill. 
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AT THE END of the First World War many aircraft 

manufacturers had high hopes of launching successful 
civil aircraft to sustain their business, but the glut of cheap war-surplus machines thwarted their plans. 
One victim was the Grahame-White Aviation Company’s G.W.E.6 Bantam, a single-seat sporting biplane 
designed a dais Boudot and powered by an 80 h.p. le Rhâne rotary engine. Three were built, the first being 


K150, seen here at Hendon in 1919, where it met its end when it crashed into a hangar on July 6 that year. 
THE AVRO 631 Cadet was a scaled-down version of the 
Tutor intended for use by civilian flying clubs or private 
owners, with wooden wings and control surfaces and a 135 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley 
Genet Major I engine. This example, G-ACCM, was delivered to Air Service Training Ltd 
(AST) at Hamble, the largest user of the type, in March 1933, but suffered a night crash in 
the River Thames at Purfleet, Essex, on April 17, 1936. It was apparently later bought by the 
Far East Aviation School at Hong Kong, an AST associate. Although AST found the Cadet 
ideal for ab initio instruction, aerobatics and blind flying, it did not fare well 
on the civil market because it was expensive to run compared with 
contemporary light two-seaters and its wings could not be folded. 
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THE AVRO 536 was created by increasing the width ofthe Avro 504K’s fuselage b 
AVRO 536 Jin so that four passengers fond be amari: into the rearcockpit. This cae 
K104/G-EA AQ , registered to AV. Roe & Co Ltd at Hounslow Heath, suffered engine failure over Rother- 
hithe on September 9, 1919, while being flown from Hounslow to Southend by Capt E.A. Sullock, and the 
aircraft's back was broken in the ensuing forced landing in Southwark Park in south-east London. 


BEARING THE name of its builder, Premier Aircraft Constructions Ltd of 
GORDON DOVE Maylands Aerodrome, Romford, on its rudder, the first of three Gordon Dove 
single-seat ultralights, G-AETU, displays its neat lines. Designed by S.C. Buszard and powered by a 750 c.c. 
Douglas Sprite engine, the Dove hada Feed spatted main undercarriage and 
bracing struts from the fin to the tailplane. This aircraft first flew on March 3, 
1937, and its Authorisation to Fly was issued the following day. Used by the 
Romford Flying Club,’ETU survived until February 6, 1940, when it was burned 
in a hangar fire at Maylands. In addition to the other two Doves completed, 
another five were allocated registrations but were not built. 


ONE 


FURIOUS 
SUMMER 


In June 1949 former Fleet Air Arm test pilot PETER W. BROOKS took four weeks’ 
leave from his day job to deliver one of the first batch of six Hawker Fury FB.60s 
to the fledgling Royal Pakistan Air Force. Brooks kept a full journal of his ten-day 
adventure, in which he detailed the numerous challenges he faced along the way 
— including heart-stopping engine failure over the shark-infested Arabian Sea 


— u E ppi 


OU ARE TO deliver am the Aaa 

Aircraft Co Ltd, Langley, to the Royal 

Pakistan Air Force, Karachi, Fury Air- 

craft No L904. Your airport of departure 
will be Blackbushe, where customs has been 
arranged. The route to follow will be Blackbushe 
— Nice—Malta—El Adem—Nicosia—Baghdad— 
Bahrain—Sharjah—Karachi. Overseas expenses 
and allowances will be paid as follows: Europe 
£2 5s Od per day; India £2 10s 0d per day, to cover 
accommodation, messing and local transport from 
date of departure untibarrival back in the UK.” 
Thus begins a letter from Mr G.E. Ford, Acting 
Manager at Airwork Ltd's Blackbushe base at 
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Yateley, Surrey, to Captain P.W. Brooks in the early 
summer of 1949. Happily, Brooks kept a detailed 
record of the ten-day delivery flight from Haw- 
ker's factory at Langley (then Buckinghamshire, 
now Berkshire) to RAF Mauripur (now Masroor 
Airbase) on the outskirts of Karachi, Pakistan; it 
is this beautifully-written document which forms 
the basis of this fascinating adventure. 


To Karachi by Fury 


Born in 1920, Peter Wright Brooks was educated 


at Chillon College in Montreux, Switzerland, and 
City & Guilds (Engineering) College in London. 


-Interested in aviation from an early age, Brooks 
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MAIN PICTURE A line-up of 
Royal Pakistan Air Force (RPAF) 
Hawker Fury FB.60s at an RPAF 
base in the North-West Frontier 

Province (now the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa Province) in the 
early 1950s. 

INSET OPPOSITE Captain Peter 

W. Brooks at Sharjah during the 

ten-day Fury delivery flight he 
made in the summer of 1949. 


BELOW Brooks's carefully- 
typed notes, which he put 
together from the diary he kept 
of the flight. He bound the 
notes into a journal alongside 
the photographs he took 
on the trip, all of which are 
previously unpublished. 


acquired his A Licence in 1938 and his A, Band C 
gliding certificates the following year. In 1940 he 
joined the Fleet Air Arm and served throughout 


===" eres 
tea 
the war bothas an operational pilot and as a naval 9 ee 
‘test pilot, amassing an impressive 1,500 flying - ZZ? oS 
hours on more than 80 types. By 1947 Brooks had ore 
left the Navy and accepted a position asa techni- ` E ww 
cal officer in the Ministry of Civil Aviation. “` E 
Brooks himself takes up the story in the intro- š kas: 
~ duction to his ferry journal, written in June 1949: i, 
“Some months ago Airwork Ltd was looking y 
for pilots to ferry fighter aircraft to Pakistan and 


India, so I arranged with them to spend some 
leave flying a Hawker Fury FB.60 out to Karachi. 
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ABOVE Hawker test pilot Neville Duke taxies out at Langley in Fury FB.60 K857 on May 12, 1949, shortly before taking 
off for London Airport (Heathrow), where he was to begin his record-setting flight to Karachi via Rome. Duke set new 
records to both points, reaching Rome in 2hr 31min and Karachi in 15hr 24min, giving an average speed of 256 m.p.h. 


The aircraft had to be collected from the Hawker 
works at Langley and then, after clearing customs 
at Blackbushe, flown in eight stages to Karachi. 
There it was to be handed over to the Royal Paki- 
stan Air Force [RPAF]. 

“Although the prototype Fury had some weeks 
previously been flown to Karachi by a Hawker test 
pilot [Neville Duke] in three stages in the record 
elapsed time of 15hr 24min, my aircraft, L904, was 
one of the first batch of six production Furies to 
be delivered. The intention was that the six aircraft 
should, as far as possible, fly out together at an 
easy pace.” 

Accordingly, Brooks arrived at Langley on the 
morning of June 4, 1949, to make the 18-mile hop to 
Blackbushe from where the ferry flight proper 
would commence on the 6th. 

“T had not flown a fighter, or indeed any high- 
performance aircraft, for more than three years so 
the preliminary short stage to Blackbushe — in- 
cluding an initial experimental ‘circuit-and-bump’ 
at Langley — was very welcome. After considerable 
trepidation taxying out, the take-off proved sur- 


ABOVE Along with his record of the flight and numerous 
photographs, Brooks’s journal contains hand-drawn 
maps of all the airfields visited along the way, with 
runways and their lengths marked in red. 

BELOW Brooks photographed Lockheed 18 Lodesiar 
F-ARTF, one of five operated by Air Afrique, at Nice. 


TOP Brooks's machine, L904, at Nice, where the Fury delivery team stayed overnight. Although the aircraft had 
developed a fault with one of its air intakes, it was decided to press on with it as it was until arrival on Malta. . . 
ABOVE LEFT ... where Brooks photographed the RAF fitter who fixed the filter shutter into the ram-air position. 
ABOVE RIGHT Two of Brooks’s fellow Fury delivery pilots at Luqa: Johnny Johnson (left) and Paddy Norton. 


prisingly straightforward. A few minutes fumbling 
in the circuit at small throttle settings to keep the 
speed down to about 200kt was followed by an 
approach and landing, which came off according 
to plan.” 

The following day was spent organising maps, 
parachutes, headsets, dinghies and the absolute 
minimum of personal luggage, which would have 
to be stowed in the ammo boxes in the wings. By 
the evening of June 5, all was in order for an early 
start the following morning. 


The first leg 
With customs cleared and all the necessary 
papers signed, Brooks and his five companions 
had the tanks of their Furies filled (200gal/9101it) 
plus two 45gal (205lit) wing-mounted droptanks 
before departing Blackbushe for the South of France. 
“We were to fly a ‘dog’s-leg’ to Nice, turning over 
Marignane (Marseilles) so as to avoid the cramped 
let-down inevitable when flying the direct track 
over the Alps. The flight plan called for 1hr 52min 
for the 710 statute miles (1,140km) to Nice but soon 
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after take-off I personally ran into trouble that 
effectively prevented adherence to this timetable. 
When I selected RAM AIR from FILTER on leaving 
the ground I found that one of the two red warning 
lights remained on. That meant I was only getting 
a ram-air supply to the engine from one of the two 
intakes. New to the aircraft I did not appreciate the 
significance of this and carried on. The effect was 
immediate, although I only realised it later. Because 
of the loss of power I was soon outdistanced by the 
others so that by the time I reached 21,000ft at the 
top of the climb I was crossing the English Channel 
alone. I remained in radio contact with the others 
and after levelling out held a higher power to catch 
up. At the French coast I spotted the others on my 
beam and joined up.” 

Despite his powerplant problems, Brooks never- 
theless managed to enjoy the scenery below on the 
first leg of the flight: 

“The visibility crossing France was excellent, with- 
out a cloud in the sky except on the Alpine Massif. 
One of the other pilots had oxygen trouble as we 
reached the Rhâne Valley, so we all let down to 
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12,000ft and completed the journey at this height. 
Turning over Marignane I realised for the first 
time the effects of my defective filter shutter. My 
fuel consumption was well up on the others and 
I was down to my main tank some time before 
anybody else. By the time we had let down into 
the circuit at Nice my fuel state was sufficient to 
prevent full enjoyment of the magnificent colours 
of a Riviera evening”. 


Nice to Malta 

Following “an outstanding meal in a small café 
in Nice and a comfortable night at the Hotel de 
l'Atlantique” the six pilots made preparations for 
the next leg of the journey the following morning, 
finding the French Aéromarine staff and customs 
agents “noticeably efficient and courteous”. Brooks 
then continues: 

“No maintenance facilities were readily available 
to us at Nice so we decided that if my aircraft could 
be persuaded as far as Malta (where Airwork has 
an agent) I should try to continue there with the fil- 
ter shutter jammed. A check on my fuel consump- 
tion showed that I had burned about 260 of my 
290gal in 2hr 25min. This gave a consumption some 
10-15 per cent higher than anybody else’s. Even so, 
it was obvious that I had ample range for the 660 
miles (1,060km) to Malta. The flight plan called for 
Ihr 36min and we were soon on our way”. With 
Brooks's Centaurus engine still not developing full 
power, the others inevitably pushed ahead. 

“Once again on the climb my lame duck was left 
behind. This time I knew the reason but it was 
small consolation. By the time I had reached oper- 
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“By the time I had 
reached operating height 
| was alone and there was 
water in all directions...” 


ating height I was alone and there was a lot of 
water in all directions. However, the radio was 
working well and as I cruised at the higher power 
that the previous day had shown to be necessary to 
keep up with the others, I still had hopes of com- 
pany on the crossing. As it turned out, 600 miles 
(970km) of water were crossed alone and the others 
were only rejoined at Luga [on Malta]. Again the 
weather was perfect and the Mediterranean visi- 
bility greatly reduced the grimness of crossing so 
much sea behind one engine. For quite a lot of the 
time one could see land, even though one could not 
have reached it had the engine stopped.” 

With the big fighter safely down at Luqa, three 
RAF fitters got to work on the aircraft and quickly 
ascertained the nature of the problem: 

“One of the Rotex filter-shutter actuators had 
burned out and there was no spare on the island. I 
decided that the starboard shutter should be wired 


up in the ram position and that I would continue 
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RPAF Fury FB.60 L935 
on the flight test line 
at Langley before its 

delivery to Pakistan, in 
company with unpainted 
Sea Fury VX691, which 
went on to serve with the 

Fleet Air Arm’s 807 Sqn in 

the Korean conflict. 

PHILIP JARRETT COLLECTION 


with the aeroplane in this condition. I should have 
to be particularly careful on the sandy aerodromes 
ahead not to taxy behind other aircraft, or if there 
was any rising sand.” 

As the engine cowlings were removed it became 
apparent that a bolt had sheared from a baffle-plate 
fixing; and, although relatively unimportant, it was 
decided to replace it, adding a day to the schedule, 
which was spent “bathing and looking up old war- 
time haunts”. Staying at the RAF Transit Mess at 
Luqa, Brooks noted the arrival of one of Transport 
Command’s Avro Theseus Lincolns, passing 
through on its regular service to the Middle East 
— “we heard that the crew liked the turbines”. 


To Libya and Cyprus 
On the morning of June 9 the Furies were again 
prepared, this time for the 610-mile (980km) flight 
to RAF El Adem in Libya (now Gamal Abdul El 
Nasser Airbase), ten miles south of Tobruk. With a 
temporary solution to the intake problem, Brooks 
had no difficulty in keeping up with the other five 
Furies and found the flight over 400 miles (640km) 
of water tranquil: “Again perfect weather, though a 
little scattered cumulus far below us. [The control- 
lers at] Benina in Cyrenaica [Benghazi in eastern 
Libya] showed their alertness by contacting us at 
over 100 miles (160km). Visibility remained good 
when we reached land and the position of El Adem, 
fixed by the kink in the coast at Tobruk, was visible 
at a considerable distance. For the first time the heat 
was quite noticeable on opening the hood in the 
circuit and the going was rough on the approach.” 
Brooks had evidently been a previous visitor to 
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ABOVE Johnny Johnson and a handsome borrowed Triumph motorcycle on the 
mountain road to Kyrenia in northern Cyprus. 


BOTTOM Fitted with an outer pair of Bristol Theseus turboprop engines, RAF 
Transport Command Lincoln RE418 was a regular visitor to Luqa, as seen here. 


this part of the world, and was keen to keep his 
visit as brief as possible, remarking that “El Adem 
looked unchanged . . . the unfortunates stationed 
there appeared as depressed as people always 
seem to be in this dismal place. We had a gritty 
lunch, were refuelled and briefed by the efficient 
RAF Briefing Unit, before going on our way after a 
stop of about two hours”. Brooks also mentions 
that he had to take care when taxying, in order to 
keep sand out of the Fury’s unfiltered intake. 
Clearly glad to see the back of Libya, Brooks and 
the team made their earliest possible departure 
after lunch for the next leg, to Nicosia on Cyprus. 
“Climbing away from El Adem, my radio sud- 
denly died and, although it was later temporarily 
revived by an RAF mechanic on Cyprus, this was 
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the first “real” street designed as such in Baghdad and was the first in the city to be electrically illuminated. 
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ABOVE A photograph of Baghdad's most prominent thoroughfare, Rashid Street, taken during Brooks's visit. lt was 
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Established with the 
independence of Pakistan from 
British India in August 1947, 

the Royal Pakistan Air Force 
was initially equipped with 
predominantly British aircraft, 
eventually receiving a total of 
93 Hawker Furies, including five 
two-seat trainers. 


the last use of it that I had for the rest of the trip”. 

Too experienced to be troubled by such a com- 
paratively small matter, Brooks pressed on in 
formation with the other five Furies. 

“For an hour we flew parallel to the familiar 
North African coast, never outside gliding distance 
of land, then at Abu Qir Point [near Alexandria in 
Egypt] we turned on to the direct track to Cyprus. 
Within half an hour the cone of Mount Olympus 
[6,400ft, also known as Chionistra] was visible ahead 
acting as an excellent pointer to our destination. 

“Approaching Cyprus flying at about 22,000ft, 
we passed through a brief patch of clear-air turbu- 
lence. There was one quite sharp bump. The sky 
was entirely clear and I wondered if it could have 
been caused by a ‘standing wave’ effect off the 
island, although the forecast wind was only 25kt at 
this height and with too much West in it.” On 
arrival overhead the Cypriot capital after 1hr 
55min, another of the inevitable niggles prevalent 
in factory-fresh aircraft surfaced: 

“Reaching Nicosia I suffered from a complaint 
that some of the others had mentioned at previous 
stops; my undercarriage position micro-switches 
started sticking. It took several attempts to get all 
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the green lights on and thus be sure the undercar- 
riage was locked down.” 

Following a trouble-free landing, during which 
Brooks noted the de Havilland Vampires of No 32 
Sqn and numerous Bristol Beaufighters, the Fury 
contingent was whisked through customs in the 
newly-completed airport buildings — “most attrac- 
tive with their Spanish/Mexican architecture” — 
before being debriefed and making the necessary 
refuelling arrangements. Thereafter the six pilots 
headed into the town of Nicosia. 

“Expecting to be swindled in this reputedly 
expensive place, we were pleasantly surprised on 
arriving at the Acropole Hotel, where we stayed. 
Small, but modern and clean and serving excellent 
meals, it was also cheap — providing one did not 
drink beer. We had planned before leaving Eng- 
land to have a day’s rest here and we were not to 
regret this — it is just a pity that Cyprus is so inac- 
cessible from England.” 


Into Iraq 

With the team having elected to spend a day sight- 
seeing Cyprus, the RAF fitters at Nicosia had an 
opportunity to spend June 10 attending to Brooks's 
unserviceable radio equipment, and, although they 
got it working intermittently, it gave up the ghost 
before Brooks had got off the ground. Another 
frustrating snag was the stripping of the thread on 
L904’s fuel filler cap on the port droptank by an 
RAF technician. A spare could not be found and, 
although it was necessary as the fuel was trans- 
ferred by air pressure, it caused no problems, the 
tank continuing to drain correctly despite not 
being completely airtight. 

A number of the other Furies had trouble start- 
ing on the morning of June 11, so take-off for the 
Nicosia—Baghdad leg was delayed until mid- 
morning. It is with a definite hint of regret that 
Brooks relates that, while crossing Syria, “nothing 
was seen of the Messerschmitt Bf 109s flown by 
ex-Luftwaffe pilots of the local air force, which 
were rumoured to be intercepting transient air- 
craft in the area”. This 640-mile (1,030km) leg com- 
prised 100 miles over water and 500 miles over 
bleak desert terrain. Brooks continues: 

“Over the desert, dust gradually cut down visi- 
bility but never enough to make map-reading 
difficult and the pipelines, their associated 
aerodromes, and, nearer Baghdad, the rivers, pro- 
vided plenty of easy pinpoints.” 

After 1hr 45min the Furies arrived overhead 
Baghdad West, the delay in taking off from Nicosia 
causing a number of knock-on effects: 

“Because of the late start we arrived at the 
‘beautiful city’ at the hottest time of the day (118°F/ 
48°C in the shade) and opening the hood while 
bucketing around the circuit was very like step- 
ping into a blast furnace. The air was literally 
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scorching and the oil and cylinder-head tempera- 
tures were near their maximum permissible val- 
ues by the time all the green lights had been 
persuaded to come on together. Another distrac- 
tion when I started my approach were several of 
the other Furies stopped on the runway. Their 
engines had stalled while idling after landing 
because the high temperature had affected their 
slow-running adjustment. 

“With the wheels down at last and the tempera- 
tures climbing I did not feel disposed to wait for 
the runway to be cleared. A successful, if rather 
hectic, landing followed. I was no sooner clear of 
the crowded runway than I too had to switch off 
because all the temperatures were off the clock. 

“A most unpleasant hour followed. Stranded in 
the middle of the aerodrome we tried to shelter 
from the sun under the wings while some jabber- 
ing Iraqis with a truck and an entirely inadequate 
rope successively towed each of us to the apron. 
Within a few minutes of landing, the aeroplanes 
were dangerously hot to touch (two people burned 
their arms badly just climbing up to the cockpit to 
release the brakes) while the tyres sank several 
inches into the melting tarmac. After the tow-rope 
had broken countless times — on each occasion to 
the accompaniment of much jabbering — and we 
had all nearly succumbed to heat stroke, we even- 
tually reached the relative cool of the administra- 
tive building and were revived on iced lemonades.” 

Brooks had a relative who lived in Baghdad and 
so “was spared the discomfort usually the lot of 
visitors to this frightful city”. The others were bil- 
leted in the terminal at the airfield, reporting that 
it was clean and comfortable, but nevertheless, 
Brooks was “glad of the excuse to avoid it”. 


Next stop Arabia 

Unfettered by any customs or immigration inspec- 
tions during their stay in Iraq, the group was eager 
to get away early on the morning of June 12 to head 
south-east from Baghdad towards the Persian Gulf 
and the next stop, Bahrain. 

“A determined effort to get away early in the cool 
of the next morning was partly successful 
after some delay caused by starting difficulties. 
The chief snag was the jamming of the starter- 
cartridge revolving magazine”. 

Eventually all six Furies were started and the 
group took off and set course for Bahrain, 620 miles 
(1,000km) away: “We flew through steadily thick- 
ening dust to Kuwait, but from there on down the 
coast the visibility improved rapidly. On the climb 
away from Baghdad, oil and cylinder head temper- 
atures reached the highest yet but still well within 
permissible limits; on no occasion did they become 
uncomfortably high on the climb.” 

An uneventful hour and a half later the Furies 
prepared for landing at Bahrain, using a new 
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ABOVE Brooks’s meticulously-kept paperwork includes 
the various weather forecasts, receipts, mess bills and 
sundry RAF forms accumulated on the ferry flight. 


BELOW Johnny Johnson prepares for the final leg of 
the flight, from Sharjah to Karachi. 


ABOVE Brooks managed to snap a few photographs of 
the bodyguards — “heavily-armed cut-throats” as he 
described them — of Sharjah’s ruling Sheikh Sultan Il 
bin Saqr Al Qasimi outside the fort at Sharjah during his 
visit. The RAF retained a base at Sharjah until 1971. 
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ABOVE Brooks (furthest right) with Jimmy Hall and Stan Hubbard, another ferry pilot, at Sharjah. The following year 
Hubbard was working as a test pilot at the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough when he observed, from the 
ground, a “disc-shaped” flying object pass directly overhead. No official explanation of the event was ever given. 


method Brooks had devised for approaches to the 
blazing hot airfields of the Middle East after his 
unpleasant let-down into Baghdad: 

“In the circuit I was careful to reduce speed and 
make certain the wheels were locked down before 
descending to the very hot lower levels. In this way 
a quick approach and landing could be made with- 
out much slow flying at high power, giving high 
engine temperatures.” 

The new technique worked well, Brooks and his 
companions setting down at Muharraq on the 
newly-resurfaced runway, which was “soft and 
sticky in the heat”, making the by-now oil-stained 
and dusty Furies tar-spattered as well. 

“Our delivery instructions included the sentence, 
“it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
aircraft must arrive in a spotlessly clean and tidy 
condition’, so we planned to stop only for lunch at 
Bahrain and have a night and a day at Sharjah to 
clean the aircraft before delivery.” 


Following an excellent lunch, the team departed 
Bahrain, only to have to return almost imme- 
diately owing to one of the Furies’ starter-cartridge 
doors being left open in one of the wheelwells, 
making it impossible to lock the undercarriage 
door up. “I circled the aerodrome for a while in my 
radio-less ignorance before finally deciding not to 
set off over 300 miles (480km) of shark-patronised 


water alone, on one engine and without radio.” 


Overnight in Bahrain 

As a result of this minor setback Brooks and the 
team had no choice but to overnight in Bahrain, 
which proved to be a blessing in disguise. 

“After sampling Bahrain's hospitality we were 
not sorry to stop the night. Moonlight bathing in 
a delightful pool and a good night's sleep in 
air-conditioned quarters made up fully for the 
sweltering humid heat outside and the burning 
glare during the day.” 


By the time the Furies had reached Sharjah, their 
factory finish was somewhat the worse for wear, 
despite the group being given specific orders to 

deliver the aircraft in pristine condition. 


LANGLEY = BLACK BUSHE 


BLACK RUSHE - NICE (VIA MARIGNANE ) 


NICE = LUQA 


LUQA - Et AbEm 

Ec ADEM - NICOSIA (VIA ABU QIR POINT) 
NICOSIA - BACHBAD WEST 

BAGHDAD WEST - BAHEEIN 

GaHREINS - SHARTAH 


SHARTAH = MAURIPUR . 


Early the following morning the group made a 
successful departure on the shortest stage of the 
journey, to Sharjah [now part of the United Arab 
Emirates], 305 miles across the Persian Gulf. 
Having been regaled the night before with stories 
from somebody who had tried bathing in the Gulf 
— “no place for swimming” — Brooks admits to 
being “thoroughly relieved when the Trucial Coast 
came into sight, and we let down on to 
Sharjah’s sandy surface”. 

The RAF maintained a station at Sharjah, and 
Brooks noted the arrival of a detachment of Bristol 
Brigands from Habbaniya in Iraq, which had been 
sent to “show the flag” and to quell local tribal dif- 
ficulties. Brooks was impressed — not necessarily 
always positively — with Sharjah: 

“The old Imperial Airways fort still provides 
transit accommodation for civilians, a 24hr watch 
being maintained at the entrance by a party of the 
local sheikh’s bodyguard. The Sheikh undertakes 
by treaty to hold the fort against all comers and his 
heavily-armed cut-throats looked up to the job. 

“This was the hottest place yet and we found the 
by-now familiar routine of taking off the wing 
panels to unload our night-stop kit took all the 
energy one could muster. I added to these chores 
by supervising the refuelling of my aeroplane as 
well. I noticed that the natives in the refuelling 
party, while dealing with the aircraft next to mine, 
did not use their funnel filters between the bow- 
ser nozzle and the aircraft’s tanks. On one occasion 
they also allowed the hose nozzle to rest on the 
sand while replacing a filler cap. That was enough 
for me; I did my best to watch that these incidents 
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í  Brooks's map detailing his 
route out to Karachi, marked 
i as a thick black line with 
waypoints, and the return 
route of the Air Ceylon DC-4, | 
shown as a broken line. @ 


were not repeated while they refuelled L904. At the 
time I did not think they were, but my worries the 
following day made me wonder later whether I 
did, in fact, see everything that went on.” 

After organising a party of locals to “dhoby” the 
Furies up to the required standard for handing over 
to the Pakistanis, Brooks and his companions retired 
to the cool atmosphere of the fort for refreshment. 

“Considering the remoteness of this spot, the rel- 
atively small amount of traffic that now actually 
lands here and the completely savage surround- 
ings, the facilities provided at Sharjah are excel- 
lent. Even more astonishing is the friendliness 
displayed by those stationed here. 

“During the night we saw something of the 
occasional intense activity that justifies the exist- 
ence of this lonely staging post. Three Dutch 
[Douglas] DC-4s on a charter flight from the Far 
East carrying about 120 people arrived within a 
few minutes of each other. They landed and took 
off by the light of gooseneck flares laid out on the 
sand and were on the ground for barely an hour, 
during which time all those people were given a 
meal and the aircraft were refuelled.” 


The final stage — and an SOS 

On June 14 the group was ready to set off on the 
730-mile (1,170km) leg to Karachi, the final destina- 
tion of the ten-day delivery flight. 

“In the morning we again aimed at an early start 
and again because of the inevitable delays we were 
only partly successful in achieving it. We had a 
shock when we found that several hours’ work by 
the locals engaged to clean the aircraft had merely 
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made them appear more smeary than before. It 
was too late to do anything about it, and we'd had 
enough of Sharjah; we were soon away.” 

This last stage was the longest, to be flown over 
the sea but within sight of land; “not that the land 
is particularly attractive, but it would probably be 
slightly more hospitable than the sharks to an 
unfortunate on the end of a parachute”. 

Flying through a slight dust haze, the first part of 
the stage was uneventful. Halfway through, one 
pilot ran out of oxygen and the group descended to 
12,000ft in order to keep him company. Soon after- 
wards, things began to get a little lively for Brooks: 
“We were 20min from our destination and mentally 
almost there when my engine, without the slight- 
est warning, cut dead. Unfortunately, at this par- 
ticular moment, we were cutting across Sonmiani 
Bay on the direct line to Karachi so that land was 
out of sight more than 30 miles (50km) to the north. 

“Rocking my wings, the prearranged SOS signal 
to the pilot who had agreed to keep his eye on me 
after my radio had failed, I turned at once for the 
coast. I had 12,000ft, but would have to leave enough 
height to bale out should the land prove too broken 
for a safe landing or should fail altogether to reach 
this still-invisible coast. The Fury’s Pilot’s Notes ad- 


vise most emphatically against attempted ditching.” 

To Brooks's relief, the engine picked up again, 
but continued to cough and splutter despite all 
temperatures and pressures being normal: 

“This rough running kept us flying at a reduced 
speed in a series of violent yaws as the torque 
reaction came and went with the fluctuations in 
power. We proceeded slowly losing height sur- 
rounded by a comforting gaggle of interested spec- 
tators. The coast was reached, and, by following 
it round, Mauripur, after an anxious half-hour 
during which I thought several times that the Cen- 
taurus had finally stopped. 


The end in sight 

Brooks’s diary continues: “Mauripur, which is an 
RAF Transport Command staging post as well as 
an RPAF station, was the first aerodrome I came 
to so I landed there without delay. It was also the 
destination for which we had been briefed at 
Sharjah, but in the circuit the others (unknown to 
me) had been instructed by radio to go on instead 
to Drigh Road. I was therefore surprised when I 
got on the ground to find myself alone. However, 
the engine was in no condition to take me 
any further without attention so I collected the 


ABOVE Furies of the RPAF’s No 9 Sqn being readied for a sortie with wing-mounted rocket projectiles. The type 
was the last of the RPAF’s piston fighters, the Service entering the jet age with the introduction of the Supermarine 
Attacker in 1951. The Furies were phased out of Pakistani service with the arrival of the F-86 Sabre from 1957. 
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ABOVE Homeward bound — all six of the ferry flight pilots at Rome on their way back to the UK. From left to right: 
Jimmy Hall, Paddy Norton, Stan Hubbard, Leo Devigne, Johnny Johnson, Brooks, plus two Ceylonese passengers. 
Brooks went on to write a number of authoritative books for Putnam, most on the subject of the world's civil aircraft. 


receipts and handed everything over at Mauripur.” 

And so it was that Peter Brooks fulfilled 4,955- 
mile (7,975km) delivery flight DF164, from Black- 
bushe to Karachi, on June 14, 1949, having com- 
pleted exactly 15hr flying time over ten days, at an 
average speed of 330 m.p.h. (530km/h). After a 
brief interview with Air Vice-Marshal Richard 
“Batchy” Atcherley, then Chief of the Air Staff for 
the RPAF, Brooks made preparations to make the 
homeward journey with immediate effect. 

“The cause of the engine trouble had not been de- 
termined when I left but there was every indica- 
tion of sand in the fuel, blocking the injectors. The 
cut first occurred shortly after the droptanks had 
been drained and it seemed likely that some sedi- 
ment had been blown over into the main tanks and 
thence into the engine.” 


Brooks took this photograph of Air Ceylon Douglas DC-4 
CY-ACA Laxapana (c/n 10365), at Cairo on the somewhat 
more comfortable journey home. This machine was later 
converted by Aviation Traders Ltd into Carvair G-AREK. 


Brooks made his way over to Drigh Road to join 
the rest of his companions, the entire party leaving 
the same evening on the midnight service to 
London aboard an Air Ceylon DC-4. According to 
Brooks, the airliner was “practically empty and we 
were home for dinner in London the same day 
after a quick and comfortable journey by way of 
Cairo and Rome” — a suitably luxurious return 
after the exhausting heat, dust and privations Æ 
of the previous ten days. = 


Capt P.W. Brooks’s post-1949 career 


1950 Appointed Assistant to the Chief 
Executive of British European Airways (BEA) 

1954 Technical Assistant to the BEA 
Chairman, Sir Peter Masefield 

1960 BEA Fleet Planning Manager 

1961-68 Deputy Managing Director, Beagle 
Aircraft Ltd, Shoreham 
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„The Bristol Mercury radial piston engine powered all 
_<* Variants of the same company’s adaptable Blenheim, 
š including this Mk IF nightfighter of No 54 OTU. 


Developed from genius aero-engine 
designer Roy Fedden's World War 
One-vintage Jupiter radial engine, the 
Bristol Mercury went on to become one 
of the most ubiquitous and reliable 
British piston engines ever built. 
Bristol Blenheim specialist 
GRAHAM WARNER traces the 
history of the militarily vital 
Mercury and the enduring 
legacy of Fedden's brilliantly 
“future-proofed” powerplant 


URING WORLD WAR Two 
the beating heart of the aircraft 
of all the fighting powers was the 
reciprocating-piston engine — until 
the very end of the war when jet- and 
rocket-powered aircraft entered service. Aircraft 
designers of all nations, constantly seeking to 
improve the performance of their combat aircraft, 
demanded ever more powerful engines, but had to 
pay the price of balancing the extra power against ABOVE A "ew apos dÀ bata pd pariu 
the iri increase in engine and airframe size, barrels, pees canes tree bladed de Harland 
weight, and drag (including cooling drag), plus far pracket propeller for display. This engine was fitted to the 
higher fuel consumption requiring greater fuel Gloster Gladiator II, Sea Gladiator | and Blackburn Skua l. 
capacity; all factors which seriously degraded ROLLS-ROYCE HERITAGE TRUST / WWW.AVIATIONARCHIVE.ORG.UK 
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PHILIP JARRETT COLLECTION 


overall performance, range and endurance. The 
availability of the most efficient piston aero- 
engines, coupled with the most effective low-drag 
installations (including the cooling system) in the 
lightest possible airframe, became vital. 


These factors had a particularly strong effect on the 
designers of several generations of Bristol twin- 
engined military aircraft at Filton: the Blenheim, 
Beaufort, Beaufighter, Buckingham and Brigand. 
Their effect can be seen as the Blenheim’s sire, the 
9,350lb (4,240kg) low-drag Bristol 142 Britain First, 
achieved an outstanding 307 m.p.h. (494km/h) on 
only 1,210 h.p. from two Mercury VI-S engines in 
1935; while the heavier (at 39,000Ib /17,700kg) and 


TOP Sir A.H. Roy Fedden MBE 
was born in Bristol in June 1885 
and went on to become one of 
Britain’s most imaginative and 
prolific aero-engine designers. 


higher-drag Bristol 164 Brigand needed no less than 
5,000 h.p. from two Centaurus 57 engines to reach 
358 m.p.h. (576km/h) a decade later — a period of 
ten years which had seen a fourfold power increase 
in Bristol twins, but a speed increase of a mere 
50 m.p.h. (80km/h). 

The Bristol Type 142M, the prototype of the Blen- 
heim, was the military version of the civil Type 142 
Britain First, ordered in 1935 by Daily Mail news- 
paper proprietor Lord Rothermere to be “the fast- 
est commercial aeroplane in Europe”. The 142 was 
a slightly larger eight-passenger version of the Type 
135, a civil six-passenger light twin proposed in 1934 
and designed round a pair of the new Bristol Aquila 
600 h.p. sleeve-valve engines. But Rothermere had 


made his order conditional on the aircraft flying 


within 12 months of the contract; this — to engine 
designer Roy Fedden's disappointment — ruled 
the Aquila out, as it could not be type-approved in 
time. So Frank Barnwell, Bristol's chief designer, fell 
back on the well-proven Mercury for the 142 and 
the 142M Blenheim. Bristol built the similar Type 143 
with Aquilas alongside the 142, but it could not fly 
until 1936 and was abandoned when Blenheim or- 
ders flooded in. Thus the Mercury powered the vari- 
ous marks of Blenheim throughout the entire war. 


The origins of the Mercury 

How did the Mercury engine come about? Were 
there no suitable more modern alternative engines? 
Why were all Bristol-designed and -built aircraft fit- 
ted with air-cooled radial engines and not liquid- 


The sleek Bristol Type 142, named Britain First by 
Lord Rothermere, was powered by a pair of 650 
h.p. Mercury sss i 
on April 12, 1935. From it came i ) 
the military Type 142M and the 


Built in 1927 as a private venture to demonstrate 
the Mercury engine, the Bristol Type 101 was 
initially fitted with a Jupiter VI, as seen here, but 
was later used as a Mercury testbed before being 
destroyed after structural failure in a dive in 1929. 


cooled in-line engines, as was the vogue in the mid- 
to-late 1930s? The answers lay way back before, 
and during, the 1914-18 war. 

Early in the First World War, Roy Fedden, a 
brilliant young, engine designer, was chief engineer 
at Brazil-Straker (BS), the Bristol-based manufac- 
turer of buses and Squire cars. The Admiralty 
had tasked the firm with improving the unsatis- 
factory — but widely used — American Curtiss 
OX-5 aero engine, which it had done most success- 
fully by the end of 1914. As a result of the com- 
pany's excellent workmanship, BS was licensed 
by Rolls-Royce to overhaul the latter's in-line 
liquid-cooled Eagle engines and, later, to build new 
Falcon engines, the only company so approved. 
But this contract also forbade BS and Fedden from 


Why stuff an exhaust valve with sodium? 


Constantly bathed in 
hot gases, exhaust 
valves take much 
more of a beating 
than inlet valves. 
Engine designer S.D. 
Heron invented a 
counter-intuitive way 
to cool them, by filling 
the stems with soft, 
inflammable metallic 
sodium. Why? Because 
sodium transfers heat 
very efficiently, dissi- 
pating it from the valve 
head into the upper 
valve-stem, the valve- 
guides and ultimately the 
cylinder fins. Genius. 


PHILIP JARRETT COLLECTION x 2 


ABOVE The Short-Bristow Crusader was 
designed and built for the 1927 Schneider 
Trophy Race, Fedden realising that, unless 
he could make a compelling case for radial 
engines, liquid-cooled in-line engines — like 
those fitted to the rival Supermarine racers — 
would be seen as the only option for any 
future fighter designs. 


RIGHT The Crusader was fitted with a special 
racing version of the Jupiter, designated 
Mercury I, incorporating an ingenious helmeting 
system for the cylinders, which are seen here 
without all but the top streamline helmets. 


designing, producing or working on any other 
liquid-cooled in-line engines. 

Rolls-Royce was aware that Fedden had built air- 
cooled radial aero engines, but felt that there was 
little or no future in the concept, thus locking Fed- 
den into the radial layout for his own explorations. 
Fedden was content with this and by late 1918 
his 400 h.p. Jupiter, a very light nine-cylinder 
poppet-valve radial, had flown. When the Straker 
aero-engine business was taken over by the Anglo- 
American Cosmos conglomerate in 1919, Fedden 
and his talented team, including L.F.G. “Bunny” 
Butler, were retained. By 1920, however, Cosmos 
had failed owing to another deal having come 
unstuck and after tense negotiations the board of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Company, encouraged by the 
Air Ministry, agreed to purchase the Cosmos 
aero-engine business, which included the promis- 
ing Jupiter. Fedden was appointed chief engineer 
of the new Bristol Engines Department, and took 
his team to Filton with him. 
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The Jupiter became a great success and was the 
first aero engine to pass the Air Ministry’s stringent 
new test which demanded that the engine run for 
100 hours at full throttle. Bristol granted lucrative 
Jupiter production licences to other companies in 
more than a dozen countries. 


Fedden’s rugged and reliable Jupiter was a single- 
row nine-cylinder radial with a 5-45in (146mm) cyl- 
inder bore and a 7-5in (190mm) stroke, giving a 
capacity of 1,753in3 (28-7lit) with twin spark plugs 
and four exposed overhead poppet valves per cyl- 
inder. For a decade it was developed progressively 
to give a reliable 580 h.p. in supercharged form, and 
generated enough profit to carry the parent airframe 
company through the late 1920s up to the late 1930s. 

For the 1927 Schneider Trophy Race the Air Min- 
istry asked Bristol to provide a special racing ver- 
sion of the Jupiter for Short’s Crusader floatplane 
racer. The stroke was reduced by one inch to 6-5in 
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ABOVE Seen here fitted with a Mercury VIS.2 in a 
narrow-chord cowling with leading-edge exhaust 
collector ring, Gloster SS.19B J9125 was much tested 
with various Bristol powerplants and became the 
prototype for the Gaunilet, which itself would be 
developed into the Mercury-powered Gladiator. 


RIGHT A front %-view of the 485 h.p. fully supercharged 
Mercury Ill of 1929. Somewhat simpler than the later 
Mercuries, the Ill had 12-fin cylinder barrels and a 
bevel-geared 0-5:1 epicyclic reduction gearbox. Fitted to 
the Bristol Bulldog lll, this engine would evolve into 
the 510 h.p. Mercury IVA, which would power the 
Bulldog IIIA. ROLLS-ROYCE HERITAGE TRUST 


(165mm) which lowered the mean piston 
speed at 2,400 r.p.m. from 3,000ft / min (15-2m/ 
sec) to 2,600ft/ min (13-2m /sec), which permitted 
higher r.p.m. By reducing the overall engine 
diameter by 2in (50mm), drag was reduced 
too. The racing Jupiter featured redesigned 
forged-alloy deeply-finned cylinder heads 
fitted with an ingenious device to maintain 
exact valve clearance despite expansion and 
contraction of the cylinders. Also, in a reversal of 
the usual practice, it featured a one-piece master 
connecting rod (conrod) and a two-piece crank- 
shaft bolted together, a feature that eliminated the 
reciprocating weight of long conrod bolts; it would 
be used on all subsequent Bristol piston engines. 
This direct-drive racing engine, first run in 1926, 
was, in essence, the first Bristol Mercury. By using 
specially-developed fuel, both compression ratio 
and supercharger pressure could be raised, to or 
produce 808 h.p. for a weight of only 684Ib Ma ae 
(310kg); astonishing for the time. Sadly, the a 
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ABOVE Bristol Blenheim Mk Is under construction at Filton in 1938. The Blenheim's Mercury engines were fitted 
to mounts anchored to the front and rear spar booms at the outer ends of the wing centre section, to which the 
undercarriage legs were also attached. OPPOSITE PAGE A 1931 installation diagram for the Bristol Mercury IVS.2. 


Crusader crashed in Venice on September 11, 1927, 
owing to crossed aileron controls, and certainly not 
engine trouble! 

Production of the standard Mercury, which gave 
420 h.p. on ordinary fuel, commenced in 1928 and 
continued up to 1945 with the development of the 
810 h.p. Mark 31. More than 32,000 Mercuries were 
manufactured, the engine powering all variants of 
the Blenheim: from the 605 h.p. VIS of the Type 142 
Britain First through the 825 h.p. VIII of the 142M 
Blenheim I to the 870 h.p. XV and XX in the Type 
149 Blenheim IV and the 905 h.p. 25 and 30 series in 
the Type 160 Blenheim V. 


Back in 1916 Fedden had selected the original — 
and fundamental — design feature of the bore and 
stroke of the Jupiter’s pistons after extensive exper- 
iments with single-cylinder test rigs. His extremely 
carefully chosen measurements were 5-75in for the 
bore and 7-5in for the stroke (146mm x 190mm), 
giving a capacity of 195in? (3,189 c.c.) per cylinder 
and 1,753in3 (28-7lit) for the nine-cylinder engine. 
We have seen how the stroke was reduced to 6-5in 
(165mm) on the Mercury for a cylinder capacity of 
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169in3 (2,765 c.c.) and 1,520in3 (24-983lit) overall. 
Apart from the Blenheim, Mercuries were also 
used to power variants of the Gloster Gladiator, 
Westland Lysander, Blackburn Skua, Miles Master 
and Martinet, Supermarine Sea Otter, several 
Fokker aircraft and the 1945 GAL Hamilcar X. 

The Pegasus engine, originally designated Mer- 
cury V, reverted to the longer stroke dimensions 
and capacities of the Jupiter, and was intended for 
slower and heavier aircraft where the diameter was 
not so important. It went on to be fitted to variants 
of the Vickers Wellington , Handley Page Hampden 
and Harrow, Bristol Bombay, Fairey Swordfish, 
Supermarine Walrus and Short Sunderland. Thus 
all these types shared a common engine bore, which 
was continued in Bristol's later sleeve-valve Perseus, 
Hercules and Centaurus engines, the Mercury also 
having the same stroke as the Perseus and Hercules. 

The Jupiter, Mercury, Pegasus and Perseus were 
all single-row nine-cylinder radials, the Hercules 
being a double-row 14-cylinder radial with the same 
bore and stroke as the Mercury. From the 1,150 h.p. 
of the Hercules I in 1936, the 762 Series finally pro- 
duced 2,080 h.p. after the war. The mighty Centau- 
rus was a double-row 18-cylinder engine, and had 
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ABOVE Powered by a Mercury 

Mk XX or XXX, the Miles Martinet 
was the first aircraft to enter RAF 
service designed from the outset 

as a target-tug; it first flew in April 
1942. Its specialised duties called 
for high continuous power output 
and special attention was paid to the 
cooling of its Mercury engine. 


LEFT The Gloster F.5/34, which first 
flew in December 1937, was akin to a 
monoplane version of the Gladiator 
and was powered by an 840 h.p. 
geared and supercharged Mercury 
IX enclosed in a long-chord cowling 
with controllable cooling gills. The 
aircraft was a rival to the Spitfire and 
Hurricane and — unsurprisingly — 
was never put into production. 


RIGHT In contrast to the Gloster 
F.5/34, the Westland Lysander was 
a Mercury-powered type which 
enjoyed great success, the “Lizzie” 
earning its spurs as an invaluable 
Army Co-operation and Special 
Duties aircraft during the Second 
World War. Three production 
variants were built, the Mks | and III 
being powered by Mercury engines 
(XII and XX/XXX respectively), with 
the Mk II being fitted with a Bristol 
Perseus sleeve-valve engine. 


y 
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been developed to give 2,980 h.p. by 1950, still with 
the same bore and piston size as the Jupiter — the 
result of a period of unprecedented advancement 
in aero engine developments and performance. 


The Mercury soldiers on 

During development of the Bristol Type 160 Bisley / 
Blenheim V, designed to succeed the Blenheim IV, 
the company realised that a more powerful engine, 
of around 1,200 h.p., would be required to compen- 
sate for the new variant's increased airframe and 
armour weight, plus the extra drag of larger dorsal 
and undernose turrets. Bristol felt that no more 
power could be squeezed from the elderly Mercury 
without compromising its reliability. The Hercules, 
as fitted to the Beaufighter, gave the power but was 
far too large and heavy for the Blenheim airframe, 
which would require a complete redesign. 

The 1,050 h.p. Taurus, as fitted to the Beaufort, was 
proving unreliable and was very difficult to make 
in large numbers. The Royal Australian Air Force 
successfully substituted American 1,200 h.p. Pratt 
& Whitney (P&W) Twin Wasp radials on its licence- 
built Beauforts, these engines being licence-built 


1931 Bristol Mercury series data 


High-altitude Service types 


IVA VIA 


Compression 
ratio 

Normal 
engine r.p.m. 

Propeller 

Prop speed 
ratio 0:656:1 

Prop normal r.p.m. 1,470 

Prop max r.p.m. 1,620 


5:3:1 


2,250 
CHT: 


Power (sea level) 
b.h.p. at 

normal r.p.m. 540 
b.h.p. at 

maximum r.p.m. — 


Weight 


complete" 950lb 


Fuel 

average 

cruising gal/hr 22 

Oil 

average pinvhr 7 7 7 


*LHT — left-hand tractor 


**LHP — left-hand pusher 


owing to wartime shipping difficulties and dangers. 
Indeed, a ship with hundreds of Twin Wasps for RAF 
Beauforts, and possibly Bisleys, was torpedoed en 
route to the UK, which effectively ruled out the use 
of the Pratt & Whitney powerplant for the Bisley. 
The Canadians licence-built 676 Blenheim IVs, 
or Bolingbrokes as the Royal Canadian Air Force 
called them, of which 15 had 800 h.p. PEW Twin 
Wasp Junior engines, although the latter would not 
be powerful enough for the Bisley. This Canadian 
alternative was put in place in case the supply of 
Uk-built Mercuries failed, which in the event never 
happened. So the Mercury remained the only avail- 
able engine for the Bisley/Blenheim V and its 
performance suffered accordingly. 
Mercury-engined Finnish Blenheim IVs continued 
in service until the late 1950s — a truly remarkable 
achievement for an engine essentially designed in 
the First World War, especially when taking into 
account the great advances made in aero engines 
throughout that period. This quite exceptional 
longevity amply demonstrates the excellence 
and sheer forward-looking soundness of 
Fedden’s original design. 


General purpose & commercial types 
VIB VIIA VIIB VIIA  VIIIB 


535 
575 


985lb 


1Weight includes propeller hub, petrol 


pump, air intake, gas starter system (IVA), hand inertia starter (all others) and gun gear (IVA & VA/B) 
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Described by its own company as “the craziest kite in the sky”, the Ryan Flex-Wing 
was the first manned, powered application of an innovative flexible wing system 
designed by pioneering aeronautical engineer Francis Rogallo. DOUG MOORE 
takes a look at Ryan's 1960s explorations of a concept “limited only by the 
imagination of military planners . . ” 


4h OBODY HAD EVER flown an aircraft like this 
before. It was a brand new development of the 
Space Age. Yet at the same time it was a throwback 
to a flying machine in use millions of years ago”. 
With these intriguing words, test pilot Lou Everett 
began a magazine article published in the USA in November 
1961, in which he described making the first flight of a brand 
new aircraft incorporating technologies both ancient and 
modern. “There were no control surfaces,” he continues, “I was 
strapped to a seat from an old light “plane and was holding the 
control wheel of a World War Two bomber. Behind me the little 
100 h.p. engine was warming up...”. It sounded like something 
an imaginative child might fashion from a collection of parts put 
out to pasture behind a hangar at the local airfield. To what 
Heath Robinson-style contraption was Everett referring? 

In March 1961 the Ryan Aeronautical Company rolled out a 
radical new design at its sun-bleached test airfield at San Diego, 
California. The spindly collection of wire, tubes and assorted 
spare parts was in fact the result of decades of research by 
NACA engineer Francis Rogallo, the creator of an ingenious and 
efficient — but comparatively cheap to produce — aerofoil 


LEFT Ryan Aeronautical test pilot Lou Everett explains the controls of the 
company's Flex-Wing to US Navy personnel at Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
Brown Field, near San Diego, in 1961. Everett saw a great deal of potential 
in what he called the “Pterodactyl”, saying “we don't yet realise all the 
possibilities of the brand new, yet millions-of-years-old, flexible wing”. 
SAN DIEGO AIR & SPACE MUSEUM 


MAIN PICTURE Everett takes the Flex-Wing into the air during one of its 
test flights at Brown Field in the summer of 1961. The aircraft was purely 
experimental, about which Everett was emphatic in press releases: “Don't 
try and build one of these yourself. The design factors are very precise and 
even a small change can make a tremendous difference in safety”. 


concept known as the flexible wing. The 
important part of Everett's pterodactyl-like 
machine — dubbed the Flex-Wing — was the 
555ft2 (51-6m2) of polyester fabric above his head. 


In 1936, aged 23 and freshly graduated from 
Stanford University with a degree in aeronautical 
engineering, Francis Melvin Rogallo joined the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(NACA) at Langley, Virginia, as a project engineer 
in the windtunnels department, where he proved 
himself to be a highly capable aerodynamicist. It 
was not until the end of the Second World War, 
however, that Rogallo began to focus on the 
concept of a flexible wing. Rogallo later recalled 
his burgeoning interest in the idea: 

“In 1945, at the close of World War Two, we 
started thinking about unconventional vehicle 
concepts including hydrofoil boats, ground-effect 
machines, V /STOL aircraft and flexible wings. We 
did not find any organisation willing to support 
research and development in these areas at that 
time; so we decided to do what we could 
privately, as time permitted. Gradually our efforts 
seemed to focus on flexible wings, first on 
configurations resembling boat sails, then on those pct Ie nuci underráieo aeronautical i mat 
more like parachutes, and then on configurations Lecane ihe jou cai for tha podem há < glider. 
somewhere in between the two. Despite Rogallo’s idea being simple and relatively easy 

Over the next three years, with a great deal of to build, he met with a great deal of resistance when 
help from his wife Gertrude, Rogallo developed a looking for funds to develop the idea in the late 1940s. 
flexible kite which they named the Flexi-Kite, and 
an innovative gliding parachute, later named the 
parawing. The flexible wing concept showed 
sufficient promise for the pair to prepare a patent 
application, which was filed in 1948. 

Later the same year Francis and Gertrude put 
the Flexi-Kite on the market as a plaything for 
children, Francis explaining that it would 
“illustrate the parawing principle and hopefully 
help finance our work. I will not dwell on the long 
and interesting history of the Flexi-Kite, except to 
say that it hindered and delayed serious 
acceptance of the concept. Toys should copy the 
real thing and not the other way around!” 


Ajeep chassis fitted with a Rogallo flexible wing is towed into 
the air by a helicopter at the US Army Proving Ground at Yuma, 
Arizona, in 1960. The idea was to transport cargo or materiel 
without the need for large transport aircraft, which would in 
turn require long runways and support infrastructure. 
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Triangulating success: Francis Rogallo's flexible wing concept 


WHAT WAS ROGALLO'S flexible wing 

concept, and how did it work? Simply put, it 

was a method of attaching a non-rigid delta- 

shaped plastic-coated sheet to a rigid leading 

edge and centreline, the latter referred to as the 

keel. Under aerodynamic load the sheet would 

billow out into port and starboard lobes, each 

forming part of the surface of a cone. Although 

not possessing any compound curves, the wing 

would still have a cambered single-surface aerofoil 

in longitudinal section. Control of the vehicle to which 20 
it was attached would be accomplished not by the 
aerodynamic reaction of air over movable surfaces, as 
on a fixed wing, but by displacing the centre of gravity 
of the body suspended beneath the wing. Lou Everett 
explained the concept from the pilot's perspective: 

“Control is by ‘c.g. shift’ — that is, by shifting the 
aircraft's centre of gravity in relation to the wing's centre of pressure. The fuselage is literally hinged 
to the wing, so when the pilot pulls the control column back he actually moves the fuselage aft 
a slight distance in relation to the wing itself. With the centre of gravity moved aft the wing 
automatically tilts to a climb attitude. 

“To descend the pilot pushes the control column forward, moving the centre of gravity forward and 
causing the wing to reduce its angle of attack. To make a turn the pilot applies left or right wheel, 
shifting the centre of gravity so that the wing rolls in the desired direction.” The cargo-carrying 
platform beneath the wing would remain largely level throughout changes of altitude and direction. 

A comparatively simple set of controls could be fitted to allow operation by a pilot or, in the case of 


an unmanned drone, a remote operator. 


By early 1953 Rogallo had already started inves- 
tigating the application of flexible wings in astro- 
nautics, an Associated Press interview quoting 
Rogallo as saying, “A rocket ship returning from 
Mars could pop out flexible wings as it enters the 
earth’s atmosphere and glide the last 100 or 200 
miles home”. The idea was explored in depth a 
decade later, as a possible means of returning the 
huge Saturn booster rockets used by the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration (NASA — as 
NACA had become in 1958) in its space 
programme, although it was ultimately rejected in 
favour of a conventional parachute delivery. 

Despite Rogallo’s efforts to raise the profile of 
the flexible wing concept and secure funding for 
test work, it was not until the launch of the Soviet 
Union's Sputnik I satellite in October 1957 that 
American officialdom was prepared to give 
serious consideration to unorthodox ideas that 
could give the USA a lead in the new all- 
important space race. Rogallo explained: 

“During 1959 cloth parawings were tested in the 
4ft supersonic windtunnel [at Langley] at Mach 2 
and others were deployed at high altitude — 
150,000-200,000ft — at Mach numbers near 3, 
rocket-launched from Wallops Island. That August 
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Dr [Wernher] von Braun [Director of NASA's 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Alabama] invited me to give a presentation to 
some of his people. Business was picking up.” 


Earthbound developments 


At about the same time, NASA awarded experi- 
mental evaluation contracts to aircraft makers 
North American Aviation and Ryan Aeronautical, 
both in California, to explore various applications 
of Rogallo's idea. Ryan took to the task with relish, 
having spent a large part of the 1950s working on 
advanced aeronautical experimental work. 
Turning a section of its highly experienced staff to 
flexible-wing research, the company developed an 
alphabet soup of parawing projects, including: 

E IDG — Individual Drop Glider; a steerable 
parachute for paratroopers to spot-land behind 
enemy lines, avoiding ground fire during descent; 
E PDG — Precision Drop Glider; a remotely 
controlled cargo delivery system with the same 
advantages as the IDG; 

E ACG — Air Cargo Glider; a cargo-carrying 
platform to be towed behind a helicopter and 

E TUG — Towed Universal Glider; a variation on 
the ACG. 
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ABOVE LEFT Ryan test pilot W.L. “Lou” Everett joined the US Army Air Corps at the end of World War Two, and was 
awaiting posting to a P-51 unit when the war ended. He did serve in Korea, however, flying AT-6 Texans in the forward 
air control “Mosquito” role. He joined Ryan in 1955 to act as second test pilot on the X-13 Vertijet. 

TOP RIGHT The Flex-Bee was developed by Ryan for the US Marines as a flexible-winged radio-controlled 
reconnaissance drone, launched from a rail and powered by a 9% h.p. McCulloch MC-40 engine. 

ABOVE RIGHT The keel and leading edges of the Rogallo wing are put in place over the Dacron/Mylar fabric. Rogallo 
also intended for the concept to be used to return booster rockets from space; the idea was never adopted. 


All were tested, the PDG undergoing 35 air-drops 
from various fixed- and rotary-winged aircraft 
during extensive tests in Thailand in 1963. As well 
as these, an unmanned reconnaissance drone, 
given the name Flex-Bee (after Ryan’s 1955 
jet-powered Firebee drone), was developed for the 
US Marine Corps and extensively tested in 
California and Arizona during 1961-62. 

On March 8, 1961, the US Army’s Transportation 
Research Command (TRECOM) awarded Ryan a 
contract for a manned, powered aircraft with a 
flexible wing, for immediate military evaluation. 

Within ten weeks the first example of the 
Flex-Wing, as the new machine was called, was 
ready for its first flight. Essentially a four-wheeled 
flatbed suspended from a cat's cradle of tubing, 
push-pull rods, bellcranks and cables, the Flex-Wing 
was fitted with a 180 h.p. four-cylinder uncowled 
Continental engine, which drove a fixed-pitch 
two-bladed propeller in pusher configuration. A 
trapezoidal rudder was mounted to the platform 
structure and to the wing keel directly behind the 
propeller to provide directional control. 
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The wing consisted of a dural box-beam keel and 
two streamline-section leading edges hinged 
together at the apex of the wing. The fixed leading- 
edge sweep angle of 50° was maintained by a 
spreader bar attached to the leading edges and the 
keel at the 35 per cent keel station. The fabric used 
for the wing itself was 7oz / yd? (0-24kg /m2) Dacron 
impregnated with weather-resistant polyester. The 
trailing edge was scalloped and fitted with 
battens, and a bolt-rope, as used in boat sails, was 
sewn in to stop it fraying. 

By May 23, 1961, the 1,840lb (834kg) aircraft, 
with the civil registration N140N, was ready for 
its first flight at San Diego in the hands of Lou 
Everett, Ryan’s flexible-wing project test pilot. 

“Would the odd craft fly smoothly, as we 
hoped?”, he observed. “Would it snake violently 
from side to side or possibly pitch up out of 
control and crash? The first lift-off was going to 
answer these questions and a lot of others.” 

With Francis Rogallo nervously watching the 
last-minute preparations, Everett settled into his 
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ABOVE The Flex-Wing in flight over Californian farmland during its test flight programme. Lou Everett explained, “our 
test bed at Ryan is not a prototype for a production aircraft. It is for research alone, hence all its cables and linkages 
are exposed. We can make all the necessary adjustments without having to open a lot of panels”. 


repurposed light aircraft seat to take the new 
machine aloft in the early morning sunshine, the 
test flight taking place before the sun had a chance 
to heat the air and possibly affect the Flex-Wing’s 
flying characteristics. Everett continued: 

“I advanced the throttle and the machine started 
down the runway. Overhead the fabric ballooned 
up into its aerofoil shape. At 30 m.p.h. [48km/h] 
the machine was getting light and I eased back on 
the control column. We were airborne!” 


With the Flex-Wing successfully aloft, Everett, 
the first man to leave the ground in a powered 
Rogallo-winged aircraft, continued to probe the 
characteristics of the new wing: 

“My sensations were different from those 
experienced in any other aircraft. The platform 
remained level during the climb, and so the 
upward motion seemed like that of a helicopter. 
Now and then the platform rocked gently back 
and forth or from side to side in gusty air, yet the 
cloth wing remained completely stable. 

“I tried a turn, rolling the wheel to the left 
and the machine began a slow left turn. The 
platform itself remained level; it was the wing that 
shifted and caused the turn. The aircraft was 
performing beautifully.” 

With the first flight completed, small tweaks 
were performed and suggestions made as to how 
to improve the Flex-Wing’s already-favourable 
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handling. Everett proposed that powered controls 
be fitted, as “it takes a heavy hand to manceuvre 
the present machine. A simple power-control 
system can be designed. It would eliminate the 
rocking-chair effect created by air gusts”. 

Following the completion of its initial flight 
programme, the Flex-Wing was transported to the 
NASA windtunnels at Langley, where Rogallo was 
head of the 10ft x 7ft tunnel Research Division, for 
further testing. The windtunnel team found the 
aircraft directionally stable with “positive effective 
dihedral throughout the angle-of-attack range 
investigated”, but agreed with Everett's opinion 
that stick forces were excessively high, which led 
to inadequate rolling moments when banking. 


As a result of the Flex-Wing’s flight testing and 
subsequent promising windtunnel research, Ryan 
was awarded $325,000 by TRECOM to develop 
the idea further, which led to the construction of 
two prototypes designated XV-8A and named 
“Fleep” (from FLying jEEP). The new type was 
fitted with a tricycle undercarriage, with a 
butterfly tail replacing the Flex-Wing’s central 
single rudder. The nose was more extensively 
faired and a more powerful 210 h.p. Continental 
engine was installed. By July 1963 the first Fleep 
prototype, 63-13003, had been delivered to the US 
Army test station at Yuma, Arizona, with Ryan 
confident that ” personnel accustomed only to 
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Everett at the controls of what the 
Ryan press department described as 
“the craziest kite in the sky” during its 
flight test programme. The triangular 
object within the main control 
framework is the fuel tank. The front 
wheels were steerable and the rear 
wheels were fitted with brakes. 


Ryan XV-8A Fleep data 


Powerplant 1 x 210 h.p. Continental IO-360-A 
six-cylinder air-cooled engine 


Crew 1 


Dimensions 

Span 33ft Sin 
Length (keel) 26ft 
Height 14ft Gin 
Wing area 450ft2 
Total tail area 62-93ft2 
Movable tail area  46:70ft2 


Weights 
Gross weight 
Fuel capacity 
Performance 
Cruising speed 
Max speed 
Stall speed 


(10-19m) 
(7-9m) 
(4-42m) 
(41-8m2) 
(5:85m2) 
(4-33mə) 


2,300lb 
28 US gal 


(1,043kg) 
(106lit) 


55 m.p.h. 
60 m.p.h. 
40 m.p.h. 


(88km/h) 
(96km/h) 
(64km/h) 


operating ground vehicles could be quickly 
trained to fly and maintain the Fleep”. 

Everett supervised much of the test flying at 
Yuma, with the help of fellow test pilot Pete 
Girard, who had made the first vertical hover of 
a jet in the Ryan X-13 Vertijet back in 1953. Sadly 
Everett was killed on April 27, 1965, during a 
demonstration flight of the Ryan XV-5 Vertifan 
at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 

With the end of the Army’s evaluation (which 
had cost some $700,000 by the time it concluded), 
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further funds for the continuation of the Ryan 
flexible wing project were unavailable, despite the 
two prototypes having proved a highly successful 
low-cost means of hauling cargo and/or 
equipment across long distances and difficult 
terrain for military or agricultural purposes. 


Rogallo's legacy 

The military and NASA boffins may not have seen 
a future for Rogallo's ingenious flexible wing 
design, but sports aviators and designers around 
the world were only too keen to explore the 
benefits of a comparatively cheap — but simple 
and highly effective — means of taking to the air. 
California-based aeronautical engineer Barry H. 
Palmer saw a photograph of the Fleep on the 
cover of Aviation Week magazine in August 1961 
and immediately set about constructing the 
world's first flexible-wing hang glider, first flying 
it a mere two months later. În Australia, John 
Dickenson was inspired by the Rogallo concept 
and devised the “Ski Wing” in 1963. 

By the late 1960s hang-gliding was well on the 
way to becoming one of the world's most popular 
aviation activities. Francis Rogallo, who died in 
September 2009, never claimed the rights to the 
patents he and Gertrude held, allowing his 
innovative design to be used royalty-free by flying 
enthusiasts who may never have been able to 
afford the joys of taking to the air otherwise; thus 
was an enduring legacy left by this largely 2 
untrumpeted genius of aeronautical design. 


Two XV-8A Fleeps, 63-13003 and 63-13004, were built for 
further research into the Rogallo wing, the first of which 
is seen here at the US Army Proving Ground at Yuma. 
Although the type's trials were entirely 
successful, the concept was not 
adopted by the military. 
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Hands across the water: more than 220 
examples of the T-45 Goshawk have been 
built by a partnership of BAE Systems in 

the UK and McDonnell Douglas (now part 
of Boeing) in the USA. 


OUT OF THE BLUE 


How Papa Smurf saved the 1-45 Goshawk 


Plans to adapt the British Aerospace Hawk trainer for the US 


Navy would have been utterly derailed had it not been for a gem 
of British engineering inspiration, as MICK OAKEY explains 


ICTURE AN alarming scene during a test 
flight of a new naval jet trainer. You push 
the stick forward with the undercarriage 
and flaps down — the sort of thing you 
might often do while correcting your 
descent path on final approach to a heaving carrier 
deck, for instance — and the nose pitches down. So 
far so normal, you might think; but then the nose 
just keeps on dropping. So you pull back on the 
stick, but the nose still keeps dropping. You pull 
back some more, but the nose drops further still; 
pretty soon the stick is fully back in your rapidly- 
liquidising stomach and the aircraft is still diving, 
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and you are out of options. It’s not ideal, is it? 

In 1980 just such a problem threatened to stop the 
multi-million-dollar British Aerospace (BAe) T-45 
Goshawk programme in its tracks. Suddenly the 
future of the US Navy's VTX-TS project to supply a 
replacement for the North American T-2C Buckeye 
and the Douglas TA-4 Skyhawk hung in the balance. 


“The Phantom Dive” 

Naval requirements meant that the original Hawk 
needed to have an arrester hook, modified ventral 
fin and undercarriage, as well as a number of other 
changes. There were inevitable aerodynamic side- 
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“The Phantom Dive” — a haunting phenomenon... 
c. 
— 
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PERHAPS MAINLY because it sounds satisfyingly scary, 
the name “Phantom Dive” has been applied to several 
aerodynamic problems over the years. 

It would be logical to think that the term originated with 
the McDonnell Douglas F-4 Phantom Il, which, in the late 
1950s, experienced tailplane stall at low speeds on take-off 
and approach when the relatively small-area, thin-sectioned 
all-flying tailplane could not cope aerodynamically with the 
downloads it generated. The solution was to install a fixed 
leading-edge slat on the tailplane itself (as seen at RIGHT), 
working in the inverted sense compared with a conventional 
wing slat, in that it stopped the airflow across the cambered 
underside of the tailplane from separating and thus stalling. 

The F-4 was not the first aircraft to be thus haunted, r = — 
though. In a previous incarnation the Phantom Dive had spooked the Gloster Meteor T.7 (BELOW 
LEFT) from the early 1950s onwards. In this instance, turbulence from the airbrakes created loss of 
rudder and elevator effectiveness at high angles of attack, leading to a sudden undemanded roll and 

dive. The problem was widely known during the T.7's RAF 
career, and it was never solved, although it was avoided: 
the Pilot's Notes stated that airbrakes should not be used 
below 170kt at circuit height (and should be retracted 
before the undercarriage was lowered). 

Continental Europe did not escape the grim apparition 
either. In the 1950s the Phantom Dive afflicted the Pilatus 
P-3 piston trainer, manifesting itself as a steep spiral dive 
during attempts to recover from a flat spin. In that instance 
the solution was the addition of a ventral keel. 

As late as the late 1980s the Dive retained its power to 
petrify. Although its urge to unhinge the Meteor T.7 was 
well-documented, it nevertheless led to the fatal crash 
of the RAF's very last airworthy example, WF791, at an 
airshow at Coventry on May 30, 1988. 

Thus the Phantom Dive continued to haunt the skies 
even several years after it was exorcised from the nascent 
T-45 Goshawk. 


effects, all of which were easily neutralised. All 
except one, that is: the one described above. 

“We called it the ‘Phantom Dive’,” says former 
BAe Hawk and Harrier test pilot Chris Roberts, 
“because a similar problem had afflicted the 
McDonnell Douglas F-4 Phantom.” In the F-4's 
case it had been solved (see panel above), but the 
same fix did not apply to the Goshawk. “Without a 
solution, the T-45 project would have been dead in 


the water.” No pressure, then. 


From LERX to SMURF 

Step One in finding a way out of the hole was to 
trace the source of the problem. Former BAe Head 
of Aerodynamics Harry Fraser-Mitchell explains, 
“Making use of a %cth-scale model in the V/STOL 
windtunnel at Hatfield we soon discovered that 
the airflow over the aircraft with flaps and under- 
carriage down resulted in the underside of the 
tailplane stalling.” 
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Step Two was to find a way to stop it stalling, and 
help came from a close but unexpected quarter, the 
neighbouring Hawker Aerodynamics team, which 
worked across both the Hawk and the Harrier. 

“Barry Pegram had been working on the LERX 
[Leading Edge Root eXtension, a device to create 
high lift at high angles of attack] for the Harrier”, 
says Harry, “and he said why not put a root 
extension on the Hawk tailplane to delay the stall?” 

This was a good idea, but there was a flaw. The 
T-45 had an all-moving tailplane, so a leading-edge 
root extension would be “flapping in the breeze” 
(as Fraser-Mitchell puts it) a long way forward of 
the hinge line, threatening to overcome the tail- 
plane actuator and potentially fail under aero- 
dynamic load even at only moderate angles of 
tailplane deflection. 

Then came the lightbulb moment. “Why not fix 
the root extension not to the tailplane itself,” 
suggested Fraser-Mitchell to Pegram, “but to the 
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The problem... 


In 1988 the US Navy chose a development of the BAe 
Hawk to be used as its basic carrier pilot training aircraft. 
As part of flight development, a problem was identified 
during stall testing under the conditions shown below 


Speed was reduced and the 
nose raised, increasing wing 


angle of attack to induce a stall. 


The purpose was to try and 


identify the loss of lift coefficient* 


owing to the undercarriage 


Flaps fully 
extended (50°) 


raised 


The culprit: 
downwash 


Downwash is the 
downward deflection of 
airflow aft of the wing as 
a natural by-product of 
the wing’s generated lift. 
A well-understood 
phenomenon, downwash 
is taken into account as 
part of an aircraft’s 
design 


Under the conditions 
illustrated, however, the 
downwash was so strong it 
was causing the tailplane’s 
underside to stall, 
rendering it ineffective 


Undercarriage 


Downforce created by 
the tailplane balances 
the wing's lift. Without 
the tailplane the aircraft 
will be nose heavy 


The tailplane | jg 


Centre of 


Negative lift gravity 


or downforce 


Stall occurred as anticipated and the pilot 
pushed the stick forward to lower the nose 
and break the stall, a standard procedure 


However, when the stick was pulled 
back to recover, the dive continued, 
even with stick hard back 


As flap limiting speed of 
200kt approached, flaps up 
was selected and the aircraft 
recovered immediately 


Pilot holds stick back, 
causing tailplane to 
deflect fully nose down 
but with no effect 


Downwash creates 
an effective 
tailplane angle of 
attack of -30°, 
causing it to stall 


But the Hawk had already 
been in service for 10 years... 


„so why hadn't this been a problem before? 


The Hawk’s 
wing modifications 


Wing fence 


To provide acceptable stall 
handling for trainee pilots, 
the wing was modified to 
reduce lift coefficient and 
therefore downwash (right). 
This effectively solved the 
downwash problem but 
wasn't an option for the 
T-45 as a lower landing 
speed for carriers, and 
therefore higher lift 
coefficient, was a necessity 


Leading edge 
breaker strips 

Help control stall 
progression and 
provide increased stall 
buffet warning 


Outer section of flap 
vane removed 
Reducing lift coefficient 
at the most heavily- 
loaded part of the flap 


x Lift coefficient is the calculation 
icists use to measure the 
lifting ability of a particular aerofoil 


ABOVE Before... an early VTX-TS 
demonstrator in flight before the 
introduction of the ingenious tailplane 
vane. The US Navy declared the navalised 
Hawk the winner of the VTX-TS competition 
in November 1981, on the basis of its 
superb flying qualities, design maturity and 
excellent fuel consumption. 


LEFT ... and after — note the tailplane 
vane fitted to the first pre-production T-45A, 
BuNo 162787, seen here on its rollout 

from the Douglas plant at Long Beach, 
California, on March 16, 1988. The aircraft 
made its maiden flight exactly one month 
later and the type remains in service today, 
operating from NAS Kingsville in Texas and 
NAS Meridian, Mississippi. 


fuselage, positioning it just where it lines up with 
the tailplane at the problem point?” 

It was a brilliant, simple, elegant and cheap solu- 
tion. It was tried out and optimised in the wind- 
tunnel, and it worked by trailing the vortex from 
the sharp, highly-swept leading edge of the exten- 
sion underneath the tailplane root area, cleaning 
up the flow and imparting more lift. Nevertheless, 
says Fraser-Mitchell, “We had a terrible problem 
selling the idea internally. First we were told it 
would affect the spin characteristics. It didn’t. Then 
we were told it would affect the high-speed charac- 
teristics. After £6,000-worth of windtunnel testing, 
it was shown that it didn’t. Then we were told — 
with increasing desperation — that the brackets 
needed to mount the extensions would weaken the 
fuselage structure. They didn't”. 

Despite these and further objections, Fraser- 
Mitchell and Pegram persisted, and eventually the 
idea was tried out in practice. Chris Roberts made 
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the first flight with the root extensions on March 14, 
1986. “It worked like a dream”, says Fraser-Mitchell. 

Roberts’s verdict was equally glowing. “I have 
never, ever, in my career as a test pilot seen such a 
small thing have such a huge aerodynamic effect”, 
he says. “It didn’t just alleviate or cure the problem, 
it destroyed it.” Clearly, size does not always matter. 


Fame and fortune? 
The company patented the device, with Pegram 
named as the inventor. “I got £25 for that”, he says. 
The BAe team christened the innovation the “Tail- 
plane Canard Vane” or TCV. The Americans, always 
better at punchy acronyms — although not neces- 
sarily better at dignity or gravitas — evoked an 
infuriatingly hard-to-forget family of blue-skinned 
behatted Belgian cartoon gnomes and called it the 
SMURF: the Side Mounted Unit Root Fence. And 
they were so pleased with it that they nick- N 
named Barry Pegram “Papa Smurf”. = 
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The solution... 


At the same time BAe was developing a leading edge root extension or LERX for 
the Harrier II. The LERX was very effective in generating an airflow vortex which 
increased lift at high wing angles of attack and delayed onset of stall. It occurred to 
Barry Pegram of the Hawker Aerodynamics 
team (right) that the same device 
might be usable on the T-45 
to solve the tailplane 

stall issue 


LERX 
An extension to the inner 


part of the wing which 
improves wing performance Barry Pegram, 
at high angles of attack BAe engineer 


The T-45’s tailplane vane 


Because the T-45's tailplane was all-moving it was 
impractical to fit the extension to the tail itself so the 
tailplane vane, as it came to be known, was attached to 
the fuselage in such a way that it aligned with the 
tailplane at a fully nose-down tailplane angle, the angle 
at which the problem was occurring 


Tailplane vane 
Asimple metal plate 
generates a vortex when at 
negative incidence to airflow 


A photograph showing the 
original test fitting of the 
vane to a BAe Hawk 


Test 
conditions 


Downwash and 
effective tailplane 
angle remain the 
same but because 
the vane increases 
the tailplane stall 
angle there is no 
stall 


Stick forward till the aircraft was pitched 10° 
nose down. Then the stick was pulled hard 
back and effects noted 


The results 


Speed (kt) Without vane With vane 
180 Immediate recovery Immediate recovery From the test results at left it is apparent that 
160 Tobogganing Immediate recovery the fitting of the vane solved the problem 
140 20° dive developed Immediate recovery 
120 50° dive developed Immediate recovery Graphic: lan Bott www. janbottillustration.co.uk 


In the late summer of 1928 Imperial Airways took delivery of the latest addition to its fleet 
of flying-boats, the magnificent three-engined Short Calcutta. One of its first duties was 
to operate an experimental cargo and passenger service between Liverpool and Belfast, 
both cities having natural advantages as flying-boat bases, as GUY WARNER relates 


N SATURDAY, August 25, 1928, the 

morning newspaper of the newly- 

established Northern Irish capital, 

the Belfast News-Letter, carried the 

following; report: “It is probable that 
towards the end of next month the citizens of 
Belfast will have the opportunities not merely of 
seeing but of travelling in a Calcutta flying-boat. 
When they were in Belfast last weekend, Sir 
Sefton Brancker, the Director of Civil Aviation and 
the renowned airman Sir Alan Cobham made a 
thorough inspection of the harbour and reported 
that a certain portion of it would make an 
excellent base for flying-boats”. 

It went on to add that Imperial Airways had 
drafted a programme which stated that over the 
weekend of September 22-23 the aircraft would 
fly around the Lancashire and Cheshire coasts 
before commencing the experimental Liverpool to 
Belfast run on the morning of Monday 24: 

“Each morning the flying-boat will leave 
Liverpool at 10 a.m., arriving in Belfast at 11.45 
a.m. She will leave Belfast at 3 p.m. and get back 
to Liverpool about 4.45 p.m.” 


The majestic Calcutta 

The first Short Calcutta, G-EBVG (c/n S.712), was 
launched on February 13, 1928, and made its 
maiden flight from the Medway River in Kent in 


the hands of chief test pilot John Lankester Parker (PE second Showa? Cats eee 


is moored at Belfast Harbour during the 


the following day. It performed excellently in experimental service undertaken with the 
manufacturers’ trials, official tests at Felixstowe aircraft between Liverpool and the Northern 
and acceptance tests by Imperial Airways and Irish capital in the autumn of 1928. 4 


received its Certificate of Airworthiness on July 27 MA ci Match Sh 
the same year. 

Imperial Airways’ Air Superintendent, Major 
H.G. Brackley, flew "VG to London for a five-day 
visit on August 1, 1928, landing on the Thames at 
Westminster. Proving and crew training flights to 
Guernsey, Jersey and Cherbourg were undertaken 
over the rest of the month. The Imperial Airways 
Gazette commented: “The cabin is decorated in 
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royal blue and white and the roof is lined with 
buff felt, giving an effect of softness and comfort 
and preventing the metal from drumming. Even 
when in flight, conversation is easily carried out in 
the cabin and no great effort is required to 
converse over a distance of several feet”. 

The second Calcutta, G-EBVH (c/n S.713), made 
its first flight on May 3, 1928, and, after RAF 
evaluation, was delivered from Rochester to 
Southampton on September 12, leaving two days 
later on an aerial cruise firstly to Stranraer in 
Scotland, carrying Imperial’s Chairman, Sir Eric 
Geddes. An alighting was made on Holy Loch 
while Ailsa Craig, Loch Lang and Loch Lomond 
were viewed from the air. The Liverpool Echo 
greeted the arrival of the Calcutta on September 
18 with a full column entitled The Flying Knights 
Arrive. Pleasure flights were undertaken over the 
next few days at a charge of £1 Os 0d per head. 


The three-engined Calcutta was broadly similar 
to the same company’s twin-engined Singapore 
military flying-boat, the wings being of slightly 
greater area but the same span. Note the leading- 
edge slats on the upper wing of G-EBVH, which 
were not fitted to G-EBVG. 

PHILIP JARRETT COLLECTION 


LEFT The Calcutta’s 
passenger cabin was 
17ft (5-2m) long, 6ft 6in 
(2m) wide and 6ft 3in 
(1-9m) high, and offered 
a high degree of space 
and comfort. The fuel 
tanks were located in 
the upper wing, which 
allowed passengers to 
smoke during flight. 


*CALCUITA\ 


Council co-« )] eration 

The Corporations of Belfast and Liverpool 
co-operated to subsidise the hire of G-EBVH from 
Imperial Airways, the flying-boat to be flown by 
Captains F.J. Bailey and Donald Drew. The series 
of flights was to be operated as part of Liverpool 
Civic Week from Liverpool Maritime Aerodrome, 
located between Rock Ferry Pier and Garston 
Docks on the Mersey, the aerodrome being run by 
the Mersey Docks & Harbour Board. 

Alightings in Belfast were to be made on the 
Musgrave Channel, between Queen’s Island and 
Sydenham. The fare was £3 10s 0d single and £6 
10s Od for a return. The proving flight was made 
with H.G. Brackley at the controls on September 
21, 1928, with Sir Sefton Brancker on board as a 
passenger. The Lord Mayor of Belfast, that most 
enthusiastic of flyers Sir William Turner, along 
with a party of his guests, was taken up by Maj 
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ABOVE The first Calcutta prototype, G-EBVG, was given the name City of Alexandria in Imperial Airways service and 
after a stint with Air Pilots Training at Hamble capsized during a storm at Mirabella on Crete on December 28, 1936. 
BELOW A pair of flown covers carried by G-EBVH during its period of operations between Liverpool and Belfast. 


Brackley on September 24 for a trip over Belfast 
Lough and the city. 

The service operated during September 24-27 
and again on September 29 and October 4. Bad 
weather at Liverpool on September 28 caused the 
postponement of that day's flight. On September 
29, the Belfast News-Letter noted that one of the 
passengers arrived for embarcation with “a small 
weekend suitcase and a bag of golf clubs. He 
intended to have a day's golf near Liverpool. 
Another who boarded the Calcutta only had one 
leg but manipulated his crutches with remarkable 
dexterity and had no difficulty in moving; from 
the motor boat into the flying-boat”. 

The cargo on an early flight in the series 
included the first delivery of Irish eggs to Liver- 
pool on the day that they were laid, of which the 
Liverpool Echo wrote: “It is possible this week for 
an egg to be laid in Ireland in the 
morning and sold 
in Liverpool 
before the stores 
close at 6 p.m.”. 
Mail was also 
carried in the 
form of letters 
and postcards, at 
a surcharge of 1d 
per 20z, many of 
which were sent 
in a specially 


marked envelope. 
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The instructions printed thereon were as follows: 
“Correspondence marked ‘By Flying-Boat’ posted 
at the Belfast Head Office up to 9 a.m., and 
correspondence from places outside Belfast 
received in mails arriving up to 8.30 a.m., will be 
included in the air mail despatch per the Calcutta 
to Liverpool each morning. The correspondence 
received in the mails from Liverpool will be 
delivered at 7.15 a.m. on the day following arrival, 
Sunday excepted. Where the fee for express 
delivery has been paid, delivery will be effected 
immediately on arrival of the mail”. For the last 
flight 35 letters were sent up by rail from Dublin. 


The News-Letter’s press jolly 
On Saturday September 29, the News-Letter 
chartered the Calcutta in Belfast for a special 
30min flight with 15 passengers commencing at 
1400hr. The specially-invited guests 
met outside the newspaper’s office in 
Donegall Street and boarded a bus 
à furnished by local 
company Cather- 
woods, the bus 
having Imperial 
Airways signs 
affixed for the 
occasion. With its 
complement of 
passengers aboard, 
it then took the 
party across Belfast 
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ABOVE On September 29, 1928, Calcutta G-EBVH was specially chartered by the Belfast News-Letter for a flight over 
the city. A pair of photographers were stationed in the cabin and in the bow, and both supplied a remarkable series 


of photographs of Belfast, including these two superb views of Belfast Harbour. The top photograph shows York, 
Barnett and Pollock Docks, while the above image is a superb view over Queen's Island looking towards York Dock. 
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to the County Down side of the city where a 
motor-boat was waiting at the waterside to make 
the short trip to the Calcutta moored in the 
Musgrave Channel. 


Taking stock of the interior 

One of the passengers described the flying-boat's 
interior: “Inside were comfortable seats equipped 
with collapsible teatrays; I had a big porthole all 
to myself on the starboard side. For a second or 
two after going aboard the passengers were all 
silent, taking stock as it were”. The News-Letter 
ensured two photographers were on hand during 
the trip, one in the cabin and the other in the 
mooring compartment in the bow. 

The newspaper described the flight thus: “T 
looked through the porthole and saw we were 
slipping away from the Channel. Then all three 
engines of the machine roared out their challenge 
to nature and we were racing along the water at 
100 miles an hour. Outside the spray was angrily 
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Smear. SETE 
ER” CHARTERS “CALCUTTA™ FLYING BOAT. _ 


lashing at the windows. It's nearly time we were 
up in the air, I thought; and had another peep 
through the porthole. Ye Gods! The lough was far 
below us and those funny little things were ships. 
“The water was like a sheet of tinted glass. She 
flew down the lough at heights varying between 
1,000ft and 1,500ft in the direction of Carrickfergus, 
where the battlements looked like a child's sand- 
castle, en-route passing over Whiteabbey and 
Greenisland. At Carrickfergus she turned south- 
west and returned over Grey Point and Holywood. 
“For ten minutes or so we had the unique 
experience of seeing our own city stand out like 
some gigantic piece of bas-relief. Streets, well- 
known buildings and prominent landmarks were 
easily recognisable — “There's the City Hall. Look 
at Shaftesbury Square, it's like a penny stamp. 
There's Donegall Street and the News-Letter office, 
just near St Anne’s Cathedral. Oh look, the Antrim 
Road, Cliftonville, the Falls Road, Victoria Park’. 
“The descent was not unaccompanied by thrills 


LEFT A full-page photo spread from the 
October 1, 1928, issue of the Belfast News- 
Letter, on which was presented fine aerial 
views of Carrickfergus, the Harbour Power 
Station, Craigavad Golf Course and Belfast 
city centre, the photographs being taken 
from the Calcutta a few days previously. 

VIA GUY WARNER 


for those of us who were making the trip for the 
first time — the first stage in the descent was akin 
to the feeling one gets in a lift. Then I got used to 
it and suddenly saw the water was just a few feet 
below the machine. The actual point of contact 
passed unnoticed. The pilot had made a perfect 
‘landing’ and a cheery voice called through the 
hatchway, ‘Well — did you enjoy it?’ As the 
motor-boat left the side of the machine a call of 
‘Three cheers for the Calcutta!’ was responded to 
with a zest which spoke volumes.” 


The end of the experiment 

At the end of the experiment "VH was sent south 
to join its sister, "VG, on the Channel Islands 
service until February 1929, when both were 
redeployed for service in the Mediterranean. 
Sadly “VH was to be scrapped in 1937, less than 
ten years after having provided the burghers of 
Belfast with a spectacular view of their city a 
that they would never forget. = 


SHORT 55 
CALCUTTA DATA 


Powerplant 3 x 540 h.p. Bristol Jupiter IXF 
radial engines 


Crew 3 
Capacity 15 passengers 
Dimensions 

Span 93ft 
Length 66ft 
Wing area 1,825ft2 


Weights 


Empty 
Loaded 


Performance 
Maximum speed 
Ceiling 

Range 


(28-4m) 
(20-1m) 
(169m?) 


13,845lb 
22,500lb 


(6,285kg) 
(10,200kg) 


118 m.p.h. 
13,500ft 
650 miles 


(190km/h) 
(4,100m) 
(1,050km) 


MAIN PICTURE With the leading-edge 
slats fully extended, G-EBVH taxies on the 
Medway on May 3, 1928. It was named City 
of Athens in Imperial Airways service, and 

later City of Stonehaven, before going to 
Air Pilots Training in June 1937 and being 
dismantled for spares shortly thereafter. 
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We take a look at what's available for the aviation history enthusiast in the world of books and 


other literature, from brand-new hot-off-the-press publications to reissued classics 


A Passion for Flight: New Zealand 
Aviation Before the Great War. 
Volume One; Ideas, First Flight 
Attempts and the Aeronauts 
1868-1909 


By Errol W Martyn; Volplane Press, PO Box 
6482, Upper Riccarton, Christchurch 8442, 
New Zealand (e-mail: errol. martyn@xtra.co. 
nz); 184 pages; softbound, illustrated; 9%in 
x Bin (245 x 185mm); NZ$44.90 + NZ$27 
p&p to UK/Europe/Americas — total 
NZ$71.90. ISBN 978-0-473-20387-0 


FOR MORE DECADES than I care to remember, 
certain parties in New Zealand with specific 
agendas have promoted exaggerated claims on 
behalf of Richard Pearse, an amateur mechanic 
who, they averred, had built and flown a primi- 
tive aeroplane in the early 1900s, before the 
Wright brothers’ first powered flights. Despite 
mounting evidence that Pearse did not even 
complete his machine until 1909, his promoters 
continued to produce books and articles in which 
hard facts were ignored and great reliance placed 
on the unreliable memories of elderly people, 
despite the pitfalls of oral history. 

What was needed was for a New Zealander to 
do some serious research and produce conclusive 
evidence that set the story straight, and Mr 
Martyn has done this. Moreover, as well as 
debunking the Pearse mythology, he has pro- 
duced an impressive and fascinating account of 
the surprising amount of aeronautical activity in 
his country in those very early years. In this, the 
first of three volumes covering pioneer aviation in 
New Zealand, the author devotes eight chapters 
to early theorists and glider builders, foreign 
balloonists and parachute jumpers who visited 
the country, the first New Zealanders to theorise 
and experiment in powered flight, balloonists in 
the early 1900s and those who essayed powered 
flight in 1909. The final chapter includes Pearse, 
who himself admits in newly uncovered press 
reviews and reports from late 1909 that he never 
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achieved a successful powered, 

sustained and controlled flight, 

and thus exposes the unreli- 
ability of very belated “eye- 
witnesses” accounts. 

The author’s research has also 
enriched the book pictorially, as, 
bearing in mind the very early 
period covered, he has managed 

to illustrate his narrative with an 

extraordinary number of relevant 
illustrations of people and machines, 
gleaned from illustrated magazines 
of the era, patents and pamphlets, 
among other sources. In these pages 
daredevils, showmen and eccentrics 
share the limelight with the serious experimenters, 
and their stories provide an entertaining mixture 
of humour, disaster and triumph. Four appen- 
dices, useful endnotes and a good index round 
off the book. 

Needless to say, some patriots and Pearse 
proponents are fighting a desperate and rather 
sad rearguard action in a vain attempt to save 
face. I suspect they might never have the courage 
to admit the shortcomings of their research. 


PHILIP JARRETT 


Cent Ans de Technique Aéronautique en 
Belgique, Vols I & Il 


By Michel Mandl and Alphonse Dumoulin; CEFAL asbl, 31 
Boulevard Frére-Orban, 4000 Liége, Belgium; available in the 
UK from the Aviation Bookshop, 31-33 Vale Road, Royal 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent, TN1 1BS; each volume 6%in x 9%in 
(160mm x 240mm); Vol I 402 pages, Vol II 385 pages; 
softback; illustrated; £24.99 each inc p&p. Vol | ISBN 
9872-87130-296-4; Vol Il ISBN 9782-87130-297-1 


THESE TWO FRENCH-language volumes 
celebrate a centenary of aviation in Belgium. The 
first volume is divided in four parts, each com- 
prising a number of chapters. In the first two of 
the eight chapters in part one an attempt is made 
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to cover the early development of aviation 
worldwide, up to the Reims Meeting of 1909. 
They are probably the weakest part of the 
publication, as the section is too short to tell the 
story properly, and the profound effect of the 
Wrights on European aviation's early develop- 
ment is omitted. The remaining chapters of this 
part concentrate on Belgian pioneer experi- 
menters, aviators and aircraft constructors, and 
the birth of military aviation in that country. 

In the second part, Belgian military aviation 
from the First World War to date is covered in 
ten chapters dealing with general development, 
specific aircraft types, operations and weaponry. 
Part three, of six chapters, deals with observation 
and reconnaissance in a similar fashion. The final 
part turns attention on the Belgian aeronautical 
industries up to the Second World War, and 
includes chapters on Renard, Stampe et Vertongen 
and Avions Fairey among others. 

Volume two comprises part five and six. The 
first of these, with six chapters, covers Belgian 
aeronautical enterprises after the Second World 
War, including the licence-building of foreign 
designs, the development of Sabena and other 
commercial operators, and military air transport. 
The nine chapters of the sixth and final part 
are entirely devoted to rotary-wing aircraft 
from the earliest times to the present, and 
chapters cover military, civil and scientific 
projects, ambulance services and private 
programmes. 

Both volumes are illustrated through- 
out, but the standard of reproduction is 
poor, the monochrome images being 
dark and contrasty. There is also a 
picture section at the back of each 
volume, including colour images, but 
these, too, are not well reproduced. 
However, this is probably the best 
general history of Belgian aviation 
to appear so far, and the price is 
good for the amount of informa- 
tion contained therein. 
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Secrets of the Spitfire: The Story of 
Beverley Shenstone, the Man Who 
Perfected the Elliptical Wing 


By Lance Cole; Pen & Sword, 47 Church Street, Barnsley, 
South Yorkshire S70 2AS; 6% in x 9%in (165mm x 240mm) 
hardback; 270 pages, illustrated; £19.99. 

ISBN 978-1-84884-896-2 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS like to claim that 
they are making revelations, but such claims are 
often unfounded. In this case, however, the claim 
is justified, even though the aeroplane at the core 
of the story, the Supermarine Spitfire, has had 
more written about it than any other aeroplane in 
history, to the point of utter ennui. 

In truth this is a biography of Beverley Shen- 
stone, who, as the author shows, made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the Spitfire’s design as a 
direct result of his experiences in Germany as a 
budding aircraft designer. The oft-repeated myth 
that the Heinkel He 70 was the inspiration behind 
the Spitfire’s elliptical wing is laid well and truly 
low (one prays that those who persist in rolling 
out that old chestnut will take note), and the 
development of this elegant planform is outlined 
to demonstrate where the influence really 
originated. The elliptical wing has a long history. 

Shenstone’s career was outstanding, and many 
other fascinating aspects are revealed herein as a 
result of the author having free access to his 
subject’s papers. He was clearly inspired and 
talented, being the first Canadian to gain a 
Master’s degree in aeronautical engineering, and 
came into contact with advanced thinkers such as 
Junkers, Lippisch and Dornier at an early stage in 
his career. Apart from his time at Supermarine he 
also worked in his native Canada (where he had 
learnt to fly in the 1920s) and was chief engineer 

for British European 

Airways for 17 years. 

He was also an accom- 

plished glider pilot 

and designer. 

This book is simply 
laden with technical 
information on the 
Spitfire’s design, which is 
absorbing, although 
sometimes details and 
revelations are repeated too 
often. The text is not the 
easiest to read in places, and 
there are too many silly 
grammatical and factual 
errors. One finds “citing” 
when “siting” is meant, and a 
caption contains the phrase 
“... did a much better job than 
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he could of done”. It is wrongly 
claimed that the picture of the 
experimental wing fillet tested on the 
unlovely Supermarine Type 224 was 
“never before seen in the public 
domain”; Avro, not Bristol, created 


The first of the three 
D.H.108s built, TG283, was 
for low-speed research, and 
TG306 and its replacement, 
VW120, were for high-speed 


work. The author traces their 


the 504; and reference to Robert history from concept to 
Kronfeld dying in “the British catastrophe, providing 
flying wing” shows an apparent background histories of the 


manufacturer, the evolution of 
swept-wing tailless aeroplanes, 
the assault on the sound barrier 


ignorance of the fact that there 
were several different ones 
from three separate manufac- 


turers in the early post- ' DH 108 | and of the leading dramatis 
Second World War years. a G OF, COURAGE, TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY personae. 
Such avoidable and BRIAN RIYAS The concluding chapter covers 


careless errors mar what is 
essentially an important 


subsequent events, including 


another de Havilland tragedy, the 


book, but don’t let them deter disintegration of the D.H.110 at 

you from buying it. This is one publica- Farnborough in 1952. In that 

tion on the Spitfire that we should all have. connection some readers might recall the author’s 
recent biography of John Derry, written in 

PHILIP JARRETT association with Annie Bullen. 


Several appendices contain technical reports, 
flight-test and handling reports and a flight-test 


A Very British Sound Barrier: D.H.108; A chronology compiled in the 1990s by a former 


: de Havilland test pilot. À good collection of well- 
Story of Courage, Tr jump h and Trag edy reproduced monochrome photographs comple- 


ments the text (why is it so extravagantly 
spaced?), and there is a basic but serviceable 
index. This is a pricey book, but a good one. 


By Brian Rivas; Red Kite, PO Box 223, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey KT12 3YQ; 7in x 9%in hardback (178mm x 248mm); 
368 pages, illustrated; £40; ISBN 978-1-906592-04-2 


PHILIP JARRETT 
WITH AMPLE JUSTIFICATION, test pilot Eric 
“Winkle” Brown describes the de Havilland 
D.H.108 tailless jet of the late 1940s as “a serial «Going Round Again 
killer”. All three of them ended their lives, and 
those of their pilots, in fatal crashes, in an era Open Cockpit 


when the so-called “sound barrier” was the great 


challenge confronting aviation technology. . . 
Despite this, Brian Rivas describes the D.H.108 as By Arthur Gould Lee; Grub Street, 4 Rainham Close, London 


SW11 6SS; 5%in x 8%in (146mm x 216mm); hardback; 224 


Mie meet exciting and forward -toaling aireratt ct: e Mailed £12 ISON9/0 1909-7250 


the immediate post-war years, a highly cost- 
effective one that fired the imagination of an 


industry eager to reach out to the unknown SOME OF US oldies will 
and irresistible challenge of supersonic remember the appearance of 
flight”. It is a sad fact that de Havilland the first edition of this most 
produced several dangerous aeroplanes enjoyable book, in 1969, in 


which the author recounts 
his experiences as a fighter 
pilot on the Western Front in 


through its history, but it was not alone 
in this respect. In the case of the 
D.H.108, however, the new challenges 


its designers faced made their task the First World War, flying 

that much harder. > Sopwith Pups and Camels. 
This is by far the most detailed and K € This is a welcome reprint, 

complete account of these nasty little OPE N: z > even if the illustrations 

machines, intended to yield data for CO CKP IT: are rendered somewhat murky 

the planned D.H.106 jet airliner, at AAA by being printed on rather 

one point intended to be tailless, ` ; soft paper. 

but finally to emerge as the more ° 

conventionally configured Comet. PHILIP JARRETT 
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Lost 


PHILIP JARRETT explores the lesser-known corners of aviation history, discovering 
unknown images and rediscovering long-lost details of aircraft, people and events 


“NOTHING MUCH FOR you today, but there are 
a couple of photos in this Lunch of postcards” The 
ephemera dealer at a local car boot sale did not 
arouse my optimism, but sometimes the small finds 
are the most exciting. Nestling incongruously amid 
a collection of low-value scenic postcards were four 
snapshots taken at Brooklands in 1916; all were 
interesting, but one especially so. 

Up to that moment only one photograph 
had: ever been seen of the Martinsyde Elephant 
single-seat scout fitted with single-bay wings. No 
recorded history of this one-off machine has been 
traced, but historian Jack Bruce wrote in the second 
fully revised impression of War Planes of the First 
World War, Volume One (Macdonald, London, 
1970): “A much modified version of the Elephant 
was built in 1916, possibly very soon after 
it was realised that the aircraft was not 
sufficiently agile to be effective as a fighter. 
This variant had single-bay wings on what 
appeared to be a standard Elephant fuse- 
lage. Although it did not go into produc- 


p 


RIGHT The first photograph of the single- 
bay Elephant to emerge was this one, with 
a young Sydney Camm in the foreground. 
Camm had joined Martinsyde in 1914 as a 
woodworker but hewas soon promoted to 
the design office, heralding his rise as one 
of Britain's foremost aircraft designers. 


AF 


The newly-emerged photograph of the single-bay Elephant shows it standi 
— ~- „in the Martinsyde hangar at Brooklands with its tail on a trestle. It is only the ` ` 


tion it led to the design of the Martinsyde R.G”. 

The known photograph, a starboard side view 
in which a young Sydney Camm is posing in front 
of the iei eae then itself a recent discovery, 
dating back only to the late 1960s, which is why it 
did not appear in the book's first edition, published 
in 1965. The newly emerged print is a three-quarter- 
front port side view of the machine in the front of 
Martinsyde's assembly hangar at Brooklands, where 
the company’s aircraft were test-flown. 


Frustratingly, as with the other image, the 
machine carries no markings other than national 
insignia, and there was no caption on the back. 

The aircraft certainly looks a lot cleaner than the 
standard two-bay Elephants, and would doubtless 
have been sprightlier, but no dimensions or za 
performance details have been traced. 


= 


__ second image of the obscure machine to come to light. 
— 
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From Penthouse 


The author's splendid colour 

photograph of Boeing 307 Siratoliner 

F-BELX (c/n 1999) at Wattay Airport, Vientiane, 

Laos, on January 23, 1966, while in the service of 

the International Control Commission. The aircraft 

later crashed in Cambodia. Of note in the background is 

the second production Lockheed L-188A Electra, VR-HFN, 
which had been operating with Cathay Pacific since June 1959. 
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While gaining experience as a medical student 
in Laos in the mid-1960s, JONATHAN POTE 
encountered numerous unusual aircraft types, 
one of the more exotic being the elegant 
1930s-vintage Boeing 307 Stratoliner, several 
of which were used for transporting officials to 
and from neighbouring war-torn Vietnam 


NE OF THE most memorable aircraft types I 

encountered while spending my “gap year” 

(1965-66) with a medical team in Laos was the 

Boeing 307 Stratoliner, the graceful 1930s- 
vintage airliner once known as the “Flying Penthouse”, its 
elegant art deco lines standing out among the utilitarian 
modern military hardware usually found in this rugged, 
unforgiving territory. Only ten examples of the 307 were 
built, six of which had found their way to south-east Asia 
to serve with French civil operators by the mid-1960s. 


Blue Eagle Stratoliners 

In the late 1940s Société Aigle Azur Transports Aérien, 
France's first wholly privately-owned post-war airline, 
with a division operating in what was then French Indo- 
china, acquired ex-Pan American Stratoliner NC19902, 
originally named Clipper Rainbow (c/n 1995), and re- 
registered it as F-BHHR. This machine crashed during an 
attempted go-around in a storm at Tan Son Nhut Airport, 
near Saigon, on May 22, 1961, but all 32 passengers and 
crew on board survived. 

Five former TWA Stratoliners impressed into USAAF 
sevice during the war as C-75s, then modified with B-17G 
wings, tailplane and engines on their post-war return to 
the airline, were also acquired by Aigle Azur in 1951. 
These were: 

E F-BELU (c/n 1998, formerly NX1940, 42-88623 and 
XW-TFP while in service with Air Laos in the early 1960s); 
E F-BELV (c/n 1996, formerly NC19905, 42-88624 and 
XW-TAA while in service with Air Laos in 1962); 

E F-BELX (c/n 1999, formerly NC19907, 42-88625 and 
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ABOVE Only ten Boeing 307 Stratoliners were produced, three going on to serve with Pan American and five being 
acquired by TWA. The fourth production example was bought by Howard Hughes for a round-the-world flight, but the 
beginning of the Second World War put paid to the idea. Instead he converted it into a “Flying Penthouse”. 


XW-TAB WITH AIR Laos in 1960); 

E F-BELY (c/n 2000, formerly NC19908, 42-88626 
and XW-PGR with Air Laos); 

E F-BELZ (c/n 2001, formerly NC19909 and 
42-88627). 

All were to be destroyed, three in fatal accidents. 
The last of these, F-BELZ, left South-east Asia to 
join Airnautic in France in 1959. Just after mid- 
night on December 29, 1962, it slammed into Monte 
Renosa, Corsica, at 7,500ft. It was off course and 
below its assigned altitude en route from Bastia to 
Ajaccio. All 25 passengers and crew aboard were 
killed. Inadequate pre-flight briefing plus crew 
fatigue were blamed. 


The impossible task 

Isaw F-BELV at Vientiane, the capital of Laos, on 
October 15, 1965. It was then being operated on 
behalf of the International Control Commission 
(ICC), which was tasked with the impossible job of 
overseeing the “ceasefire” resulting from the 1962 
Geneva Accords on Laos. 

The truth was that there was obvious open war 
in Laos, albeit a secret war. Flown by French pilots, 
the Stratoliners would shuttle the Canadian, 
Indian and Polish military observers of the ICC 
between Phnom Penh, Saigon, Hanoi and Vientiane 
on their thankless task. The CIA's aviation 
operation, Air America, had also passed six 
Sikorsky UH-34D helicopters to the ICC in Laos 
for the same purpose, painted all white, again 
French crewed, and numbered CIC 1 to CIC 6. All 
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maintenance of these aircraft in Laos was under- 
taken by Air America. 

Three days after I saw it at Vientiane, the veteran 
airliner again called in at the capital, en route from 
Phnom Penh to Hanoi. It disappeared without 
trace after leaving Vientiane, no distress call 
being heard. Rumours abounded: it had been shot 
down in error (or perhaps even on purpose) by the 
USAF or by North Vietnamese anti-aircraft fire, 
depending on whom one believed. What was 
beyond dispute was the fact that 12 people from 
four non-combatant nations were dead. There was 
no proof that either of the warring sides was to 
blame; indeed, the aircraft was clearly marked, 
flew the route regularly, and its flight times were 
known to all. 

An exhaustive search under difficult conditions 
yielded nothing, and there the matter rested until 
2008, when information was received that the 
remains of a large aircraft that had crashed in 
remote mountainous terrain just inside Laos at 
about the correct time, and roughly on the 
aircraft's course, had been spotted. The area 
remains inaccessible but the site may one day be 
investigated in an attempt to repatriate the 
remains of the missing men. 


The remaining Stratoliners 

Of the other Stratoliners, F-BELX became an ICC 
aircraft in 1960, and soldiered on with the 
commission after the loss of F-BELV. I took the 
photograph on the opening pages of this feature at 
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“The inhospitable 
territory accounted 
for five of the six Aigle 
Azur Stratoliners...” 


Wattay Airport, Vientiane, on January 23, 1966. 
The aircraft later went to Cambodia Air 
Commercial (in 1974 with the Lao registration 
XW-TFR), but on June 27, 1974, three engines failed 
after take-off from Battambang in the west of 
Cambodia, owing to poor maintenance; 16 of the 
25 on board perished. 

The seventh production Stratoliner, F-BELY, also 
went from Aigle Azur to Airnautic via Air Laos, 
but returned to Laos in 1970, becoming XW-PGR 
with Royal Air Lao. Soon after, a Royal Lao Air 
Force Douglas C-47 collided with it on the ground 
at Luang Prabang in north central Laos, badly 
damaging the port wing. After several years of 
dereliction, it was broken up to provide spares for 
XW-TER, then still flying. 


Following a similar path was F-BELU, which 
also served with the ICC in 1965. It was sold to 
Cambodia Air Commercial as XW-TFP in 1974, 
and is said to have ditched in the Mekong River on 
March 13, 1975. At that time, Laos was in transition 
to a communist state, and the two crew were 
“guests” of the Pathet Lao for some months. 

A local rumour stated that it was recovered 
and is still extant in Indonesia, but another 
unconfirmed report, suggesting that the wreck 
was still to be seen in the Mekong River in 1986, 
seems far more plausible. 


Sole complete survivor 

The Stratoliner was probably not the ideal choice 
for the work it was tasked with in south-east Asia, 
but the pre-war-vintage airliner did all that was 
asked of it, achieving a high rate of serviceability 
and reliability throughout its tenure with Aigle 
Azur and the ICC. 

The inhospitable territory in south-east Asia 
accounted for five of the six Aigle Azur Stratoliners, 
and the only surviving example of the type is 
NC19903 (c/n 2003), which, having been restored 
to airworthy status by Boeing volunteers in 2001 
(and re-restored after a ditching into Elliot Bay in 
Seattle in 2002), is now a gleaming exhibit at the 
impressive National Air and Space Museum's 
Steven F. Udvar-Hazy Center, at Washington 
Dulles Airport in the USA. 


ABOVE Earning its place among many dazzling exhibits at the National Air and Space Museum’s Steven F. Udvar-Hazy 
Center in Washington DC is the sole complete surviving Boeing 307, NC19903, which had a long and dramatic career, 
including being used as the personal transport of Haitian dictator François “Papa Doc” Duvalier in the 1970s. 
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Have you ever turned a corner to find something completely unexpected? — perhaps a piece of history that 
you had no idea about? We investigate the stories behind the oddities that turn up in the most unusual places 


N OCTOBER 1920 the first attempt at flying 
the breadth of Canada from east to west was 
made using a variety of landplanes, float- 
planes and flying-boats. The first stage of the 
daunting 2,750-mile (4,420km) proving flight 
was undertaken by Fairey IIC floatplane G-CYCF, 
which made a forced landing on the first day. 

A Curtiss HS-2L flying-boat took over before 
passing the baton on to a Felixstowe F.3, which had 
reached Winnipeg by October 11. The onward part 
of the flight west was to be undertaken by Airco 
D.H.9As, one of which, G-CYBE, set off to conquer 
the Selkirk mountains on October 13. Flown by 
Capt G.A. Thompson with Lt-Col Arthur Tylee as a 
passenger, the aircraft ran into bad weather and 
landed at Revelstoke, British Columbia. 

Which is where the photograph above comes in. 
Taken in May 1980, it shows a life-size mural of 
G-CYBF painted on a wall in Revelstoke, along 
with the words “The first airplane to land here 
intact — October 13, 1920”. It is a fine tribute to a 
momentous piece of Canadian aviation history, 
and one that is well off the beaten track; but is A 
it still there? Over to you... = 
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ABOVE A photograph taken on May 14, 1980, depicting 
an actual-size mural of the first aircraft to land at 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, on October 13, 

1920. Who painted it and is it still there? 


BELOW Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Tylee, Commanding 
Officer of the Canadian Air Force, stands beside D.H.9A 
G-CYBF during the trans-Canada flight. The epic 
journey between Halifax and Vancouver was completed 
when the aircraft reached the latter on October 17, 1920. 
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Make sure you catch eveny issue! 


The Aviation Historian 


— The modern journal of classic aeroplanes and the history of flying m 


Be sure to receive every issue of The Aviation Historian by 
taking out an annual subscription — it's quick and easy to 
do; simply visit the website for full subscription info . . . 


www.theaviationhistorian.com 


UK Print Subscription for one year (4 issues): £44 
Eurozone Print Subscription for one year: £53 (approx €66) 


Rest of World Print Subscription for one year: £62 
(approx €77/US$101) 


Also available as a PDF single-issue digital edition — see website for more details 


Coming up in future issues of The Aviation Historian: 
Hunters Over The Andes Hawker test pilot Duncan Simpson recalls a five-month posting 

to Peru to train Hunter Mk 52 pilots in 1956 — “five of the most difficult months of my life” 
Into the Dragon’s Lair Robert Forsyth talks to a former Luftwaffe Mistel pilot 
about his part in Goering’s madcap plan to destroy Scapa Flow in early 1945 


Harley Earl’s Highway Skyrays We take a look at the influence of jet fighter TAH) 


design on some of 1950s America’s most extraordinary automobiles 
and much more . . . 


lightning vs U-2 / hugh hefner & the big bunny / by fury to pakistan / 
harts and gladiators in finland / bristol's stalwart mercury / flying the 
cairo—baghdad air mail / spitfires in swastikas / belfast via calcutta 
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